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Underground in Paris. 


Sewers are not, as a rule, pieasant places in 
which to take a ramble, nor pleasant objects on 
which to fix one’s thoughts. But it is possible 
for sewers to be interesting and wonderful, and 
entirely devoid of that element of disgustingness 
that is the first thought connected with the name. 
Mr. J. J. Waller gives a vivid description in 
Good Words of a pleasant journey through the 
sewers of Paris, and explains the great drainage 
system which has made Paris one of the healthiest 
cities of the world. 

Here, in these underground passages, a lady 
might walk along the perfectly kept sidewalks 
which stretch on either side of the deep drainage 
channel, without risk of spotting her dainty 
skirts unless, indeed, a sudden heavy rain should 
flood the streets above and send down a deluge of 
slimy surface water, which would result in the 
central channel overflowing the sidewalks, and 
would make the underground excursion not 
altogether delightful. 

This network of dark tunnels is first of alla 
sewer, and a sewer that is kept scrupulously 
clean by an army of workmen. But its duty 
does not end here. In these great tunnels, the 
larger of which are sixteen feet wide and eleven 
feet high, there is room for a vast system of 
underground supply that can be carried on with- 
out coming in contact with the sewage that flows 
in the central channel to a depth of five ne 
below the sidewalks. 

From these dark passages shoots the light that 
illuminates the boulevards when the sun has 
disappeared. Here, in a large tube three anda 
half feet in diameter, carried on iron supports 
above the sidewalk, flows the drinking supply of 
the city, and occupying a similar position upon 
the other side of the tunnel is another and slightly 
smaller pipe, that transmits river-water to be 
supplied to manufacturers for industrial purposes 
at a much lower rate than that charged for the 
drinking water. : 

But not yet is the underground supply system 
exhausted. Above the river-water tube is a 
smaller pipe that contains compressed air to be 
used in the city as a motive power. This 
compressed air is a boon to the small manufac- 
turers of Paris. .The clever workmen who 
make those Parisian knickknacks which astonish 
all comers by their beauty and daintiness are 
indebted to the compressed air for the power that 
turns their machines and lathes. 

Most of them work at home, some in garrets as 
high as the sixth floor. And yet their power is 
close at hand in a small pipe, just as their gas 
and water are, and they pay for it by the cubic 
metre in the same way. All that is needed is 
a meter and the proper connection with the 
compressed-air tube, then a turn of the tap, and 
the machine is in motion. There is nothing to 
compare with this delicate little industry in any 
other part of the world. This same compressed 
air works many clocks in public places in the city. 

Two pneumatic tubes under the apex of the 
arch afford yet another convenience to the people 
of Paris. They are used in the despatch of card- 
telegrams and letter-telegrams from one portion 
of the city to theother. Wonderfully convenient 
are these letter-telegrams, quicker than the tele- 
graph for messages within the city, more secret 
than the telegram proper, making no awkward 
mistakes in times and places, and best of all, 
preserving the calligraphy of the sender. 

More serious matters are constantly passing 
along the coils which cover the remainder of the 
roof of the tunnel. Here are the telegraph and 
telephone wires, thousands of miles of them, for 
no overhead wires are allowed in Paris. The 
efficiency of the underground wires for the 
telephone is shown by the fact that in Paris a 
whisper may be heard, while in London telephon- 
ing is sometimes a most exasperating operation. 
On the whole, the citizen of Paris has reason to 
speak with respect of the great city sewers. 


* 
* 





An Indian-Fighting Woman. 


It is not necessary to go back to the days of 
Hannah Dustin to find American heroines who 
have valiantly and triumphantly risked their 


- lives in defending their children and their fire- 


sides against Indian enemies. Women as brave 
have lived in the present century. Not all of 
these have won the fame which fell to the earlier 
heroine, but some of them have no doubt deserved 
it as richly. 

There died recently near Ashcroft, British 
Columbia, an American woman who had not 
merely once but several times fought savages 
single-handed. Her name was Mrs. Pauline 
English, and she was born near St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1811. When she was eighteen years old she 
married Mr. English, and removed to Clay 
county, Missouri, which was then on the frontier. 
Here her husband built a cabin and made a 
clearing, and two children were born to them. 

One day when her husband was away from 


/to the house and with her rifle confronted the 





THE YOUTH'S 


home and Mrs. English alone with her little 
children, a band of Indians appeared at the edge 
of the clearing. She knew them to be hostile, 
and they knew her to be armed. Despairing of 
her chances against so many, and determined to 
give the children a chance for their lives, Mrs. 
English took the two little ones, and keeping the 
cabin between her and the savages, went out into 
the woods and hid them. Then she went back 


Indians, who were now advancing. 

As they did not heed her command to begone, 
she fired at the savage in advance, shattering his 
jaw. The Indians retired tothe protection of. the 
timber, and kept up a running fire at the cabin 
until her husband came home. By this time | 
they had surrounded the house and he could not 
get in, but he ran to a neighboring settler’s, got 
three or four other men, and returned in time to 
attack and drive away the Indians. In the 
pursuit four of the savages. were killed. 

When asked why she came back to the house 
after she had hidden her children, Mrs. English 
said that as soon as the children were in a safe 
place she was no longer afraid of the savages, 
and that she did not propose that they should 
plunder her house. 

In 1846 Mrs. English and her husband and 
children emigrated across the plains and moun- 
tains to the Willamette valley in Oregon. During 
the journey a small party of emigrants were 
encamped near Klamath lake. The men were 
out hunting to get provisions, not suspecting the 
presence of hostile Indians in the vicinity. 
During their absence a band of about thirty 
Indians, armed only with bows and arrows, 
surrounded the camp and began shooting from 
the thickets. Some of the women screamed, 
and some, drawing their children to their breasts, 
began to pray. 

“That is right,” said Mrs. English, “‘but while 
you are praying I will sh 

She opened fire on the savages; and some of 
the other women, encouraged by her example, 
finished their prayers, put down their children, 
took the guns which remained, and made a 
valiant resistance. Presently, seeing the Indians 
waver, they made a sally with their guns; and 
when the white men returned, they found that 
the women had already driven the Indians 
beyond their reach. 

One more battle with Indians, still more 
desperate than either of these, remained for Mrs, 
English before she was permitted to settle down | 
to a long life of peace. 

Established in the Willamette country, in a 
new home, a party of Indians attacked her house 
while her husband was away from home. This 
time she had no chance to hide her children, and 
they clung about her as she fired her rifle out of 
the window. 

A swift arrow struck the arm of one of her 
boys and broke it. His cries wrung her heart, 
and, moreover, were heard by the Indians, and 
were answered by savage yells. But her rifle 
kept up such effective work that four of the 
Indians were killed by it during the long after- 
noon. Then the assailants withdrew. 

Doubtless discouraged by the necessity of so 
much Indian fighting, Mr. English made one 
more removal, this time to Sonora county, Cali- 
fornia. Here they were no more troubled by 
enemies. Mr. English died here, after a long 
life, and Mrs. English went to live with her son 
in British Columbia. 
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Venetian Lace. 


The lace of Venice is one of the traditional 
monuments of her ancient greatness. It was 
made originally by nuns within the walls of 
convents, for ecclesiastical garments. Then 
with the fall of the Venetian Republic the 
convents were closed, and the lace industry was 
lost for an entire century. In 1870 the Princess 
Margherita, now Queen of Italy, took measures 
to revive it, especially as a means of providing 
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Re-Opens September Ist, 1896. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 


embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zeal. 
THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable busi- 
ness lessons. 
THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in 


the world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
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SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and preveety constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 20’clock. Prospectus 
Post Free 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
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employment for Venetian women. At present 
there are seven schools, subsidized by the govern- 
ment, in which the art is taught. A writer in 
The Mercer gives an interesting account of | 
some of the results already attained. 

Yesterday I walked through the rooms of the 
largest of the seven schools, and saw the women 
absorbed in their tedious work. They were of 
all ages and sizes. Each sat on a low stool and 
held a plump, square cushion in her lap. On 
this cushion is pinned a strip of paper marked 
with the pattern to be followed, and into this 
pattern the nimble-fingered worker sticks glass- | 
headed pins and twists her threads about them. 

From twenty to fifty shuttles depend from all 
sides of the cushion, and these are thrown across 
and back with the rapidity of a “peer 
handling the keys of her machine. 

The process is so simple that it looks like play, | 
but the lace produced represents thousands of 
gold dollars. The simple laces grow rapidly 
under the dextrous fingers of the women, but the | 
exquisite rose point and other similar sorts are | 
evolved much more slowly. | 

The cost of some of the hand-made thread used | 
in the finer laces is enormous. It is spun from an 
especial kind of flax, and has been known to 
bring the extraordinary price of twenty-tive 
hundred dollars a pound. The laces themselves 
bring prices varying from forty cents to six | 
hundred dollars a yard. 
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“Miss Lucia’s Assistant.” 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


OSE NORTHAM uttered an *‘oh” 
$ of delight when, as she was leavy- 
a ing the little country store, she 
caught sight of a dainty cup and 
saucer of old Lowestoft china. 
She turned back for a closer 
inspection. A card upon the cup 
told the price. 

“Only a dollar and a half!” she exclaimed. 

Here Prudence and Economy interposed with | 
grim voices, but Inclination whispered loudly in 
her ear and triumphed speedily. 

She looked at the owner of the shop with a 
smile. ‘‘Please wrap them up before I can change 
my mind. I want them, but I don’t need them.” 

“I guess you can’t want to have them half as | 
much as I want to get rid of them,” Ephraim 
Kent returned, with the easy familiarity of the 
country storekeeper who considers his customers 
his friends. ‘“They’ve been here a long time 
and nobody’s cared for them. Fact is, Marl- 
boro’s got as much old china as she wants. She’s 
tired of old things and hankers after the new.” 

The girl, accustomed to city ways, laughed at 
the man’s frankness. She had only been a few 
weeks in Marlboro, yet in that time she had lost 
her impressionable young heart to its quaint 
beauty. The incongruous few modern improve- 
ments that were creeping insidiously into its 
stately homes and tree-arched streets had as yet 
failed to rob the town of its old-time charm. 

“It seems odd for you to keep china,’’ she 
remarked, as he handed her the parcel. 

“Well, it’s hardly in my line, that’s a fact. | 
only took it to oblige a friend.” 

“Then it has a history ?” 

“History! If being in a family nigh a hundred 
years and then being sold so’s to provide every- 
day necessities seems like history to you, there it | 
is, cut and dried.” 

“I’m very sorry,” Rose faltered. “I didn’t 
dream it meant that to any one. Does the 
former owner live here?” 

Ephraim Kent put his elbows on the counter, 
dropped his short gray beard into the hollow 
formed by his hands, and glanced over his 
spectacles at the girl. | 

“Yes, she does,” he returned, with some | 
asperity, “she’s a near neighbor of yours. You | 
can see her house from your school-room win- | 
dows —that big, deserted-looking place with 
columns and crinkle-crankle work at the front 
entrance. Her people have lived there for more 
than a century. Now only the two are left, old 
lady Thorpe and her daughter Lucia, and 
Lucia’s not young.” 

“I’m very sorry,” the girl said again, after the 
pause had grown awkward. “Of course I’ve 
noticed the house; we go past one side of it on 
our way to and from school. It’s a short eut —” 

“Who showed it to you? The children, eh? 
I'd like to catch them! Isn’t it bad enough that 
you should start a new school and take the bread 
out of Lucia’s mouth without doing it right under 
her very windows, so she can see your scholars 
tramp by? It’s unjust, I say. 

“Josiah Thorpe was my friend, and my heart 
aches now at the brave struggles his daughter 
niakes,” the storekeeper went on. “I can’t help 
her, she won’t take any help. The only thing 
she'll let me do is to sell some china, or a book 
or trinket that she smuggles in, and then she 
quarrels with me because I won’t take a commis- 
sion. ‘There are stacks of treasures in that 
house, but Lucia’ll only sell what’s hers; most 
of the things belong to old lady Thorpe, and | 
she’s so proud she’d set fire to the whole lot 
rather than barter the tiniest fraction. She held 
out a long while about Lucia’s keeping school, 
then she consented because she said it was ‘a 
kenteel occupation.’ It wasn’t much of a school 
at best, a dozen pupils, perhaps; you’ve more 
than that 9” 

“Yes,” replied Rose, “Ihave twice as many.” | 











| “It’s the old story— 


| sooner or later, but 


| She won’t make any 


j}sewing and trying 


| brusquely, and Rose, 


| disgrace, 


| “They say you teach the new-fangled kinder- 
| garten method; all that nonsense of songs and 
games and no real learning! The old way is 
good enough for me. I read ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
| when I was five; guess you can’t beat that! 
| Well, Lucia didn’t teach kindergarten, but yet 
her school flourished for a time. Then it began 
to dwindle; every year there were fewer scholars. 
| Last season there was only one, but old lady 
Thorpe’s illness kept Lucia pretty busy. 

“This year—” The old man paused, and after 
a moment’s search in a drawer produced a small 
card. ‘‘Here’s her announcement. I took it from 


was against reason that anybody would look 
at this little thing.” 
“Oh!” Rose cried, 
| “I didn’t know any- 
thing about Miss 
Thorpe. I met some 
Marlboro people in 
the mountains last 
summer who sugyest- 
ed my coming here 
and having a school 
with kindergarten for 
the younger children 
and primary for the 
older ones. ‘They in- 
terested themselves in 
my behalf and made 
all the preliminary 
arrangements. I’m 
sorry to interfere with 
anybody, though | 
don’t see how I can 
be blamed —” 
“Nobody — blames 
you,” Mr. Kent in- 
terrupted shortly. 





Marlboro wants new 
things. Kindergarten 
was bound to come 


they might have 
waited till after Lu- 
cia’s time. You 
needn’t worry,though. 


fuss, *taint her way. 
She'll go on taking in 


her hand at different 
things till she drops. 
She isn’t one to com- 
plain.” 

As he finished 
speaking he nodded 


feeling like a child in 
hurried 
away. The reverber- 
ations of the bell, 
which was fastened 
at the top of the door, 
sounded in her ears 
long after she had 
left the little shop, 


| and seemed to ring a comment upon Miss Lucia’s 


dismal story, “‘She’s had her day! She’s had | 
her day!” The words clashed in the girl’s mind | 
and blotted out the brightness of her surroundings. 
The glory of the October afternoon, the smiling 
sky, the happy twitterings of some late birds 
appealed to her in vain. Even thoughts of the 
little school, in which she had taken so much 
pride, came to her now with no cheer. She could 
only think of the woman whose position she had | 
unconsciously usurped. Her breast was a place 
of war between two contending feelings—her 


| sense of her own rights and her sense of the 


needs of another. 
In quick review Rose passed the two previous | 
years which she had spent in earnest study. | 
Left alone in the world at seventeen and partially | 
dependent upon her own efforts for support, she 
had undergone the training of a kindergartner, 
throwing herself heart and soul into the work. 
She was “‘a born teacher,” said her instructors, 
who felt no anxiety for her future. | 
They had smiled pleasantly at her good fortune 
when, after no particular seeking upon her part, 
the school was organized for her at Marlboro. | 
The mere thought of giving it up now was like a | 
sharp physical pain. And yet what could she | 
do? What ought she to do? 
Wearied and perplexed by thoughts that offered | 
no solution to the problem that was troubling 
her, Rose walked along the familiar way which 
she had taken unwittingly; it was not until she | 
turned into the path leading through the Thorpes”’ 
fenceless, unkempt garden, that she realized | 





the window to-day ; it had been there two months, | 


but with your city-printed one over yonder it |a brief space, then some inner feeling impelled | 


| cried, “the hall is draughty. 
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where she was. She paused with a little shiver ' refined face which bore traces of deep suffering. 


of compunction and cast a quick glance at the 


old house. 


She was dressed in black silk with a kerchief of 
snowy lawn about her shoulders and a small lace 


It wore a dreary, untenanted look. The blinds | cap upon her glistening hair. The gown was 
were closed at all the windows save those in the | rusty where it did not shine, still it lay in ample 
lower story on the side farthest from where she | folds about her and gave out a pleasant little 


stood. Evidently the family occupied that portion 
of the house, for a white-haired woman sat in 


one of the wide windows gazing out at the| 


desolate stretch of land. 


Rose, half dismayed, tried to slip by unob- | 


served, but her steps were arrested by the opening 
of a casement and the sound of a voice calling to 
her in commanding accents. She hesitated for 


her to obey the summons so imperatively given. 


“COME IN! I WANT TO TALK WITH YOU.” 


“Come in,’”’ the woman cried, **I want to talk 
with you. Lucia’s out, but the front door is 
unlatched.”’ She closed the window as she fin- 


|ished speaking, smiling from behind the glass 


and beckoning imperatively as Rose remained 
irresolute. 

For a moment the girl’s heart was assailed by 
a tumult of fears, the next she put them bravely 
away and entered the house. 

The hall was dim and cheerless, the long rows 
of family portraits looked grimly down at the 
intruder as though resenting her presence; there 
was something chilling in the very atmosphere. 
It was a place that had once known sunshine 
and life and was now given over to the keeping 
of shadows. She groped her way to the door on 
her left and opened it softly. 

“Shut the door quickly,” old lady Thorpe 


see you.” 

Rose, as she advanced up the room, had a 
bewildered impression of a homelike apartment 
with a bright little fire crackling on the hearth, 
near which stood a low table bearing a fine old 
silver tea-service that reflected the dancing lights. 
Everywhere there was evidence of comfort and 
even luxury. The girl set her face hard. And 
Ephraim Kent had dared to talk of injustice! 
She barely touched the old gentlewoman’s hand 
and sat down stiffly in the chair which had been 
indicated. 

“So you are the new teacher,” her hostess 
began, half-tremulously. 


She was a small woman with a handsome, | | helped her with my advice. 





I’m very glad to | 
| have killed me. 


| 


| started her school. 


sound when she moved as if it could speak with 
some authority of the splendors of the past. 

A shawl of crimson China erépe, heavy with 
embroidery, rested upon the back of her chair, 
accentuating her spare figure. By her side was 
a mahogany stand on which were several books 
and a slim crystal vase holding a few glowing 
autumn leaves. 

“Yes,” Rose answered, taking in these details 
quickly, “‘I ata the new teacher.” She straight- 
ened herself as if pre- 
paring for battle; her 
voice had a ring of 
detiance. 

“And are there 
many scholars?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-five !” Old 
lady Thorpe sat erect. 
“Why, Lucia never 
told me there were so 
many. I’ve tried to 
count them as they 
zo by, but it is as 
confusing as counting 
sheep; the children 
run helter-skelter and 
look so much alike, 
I’ve never been able 
to get beyond ten. 
But twenty-five! 
There! there! I’m 
very glad!” 

A flush of shame 
burned in the girl’s 
cheeks; she dropped 
her head. 

“Very glad,” the 
old lady went on, 
“and you have such 
a pleasant face the 
children are to be 
congratulated on their 
teacher. I am sure 
you will fulfil your 
duties satisfactorily, 
though you are so 
young. What is your 
name? Lucia didn’t 


” 


say. 
“Rosamond North- 
am.” 
* Northam— North- 
am —” 
“I'm from New 
York.” 

a “Ah! I thought 


the name wasn’t fa- 
miliar. I know all 
the old families in 
the county. We're 
a clannish set, my 
dear, but you’ll grow 
to like us. Yon 
have the Thorpe welcome, anyway.” 

Rose murmured a few words vaguely, her 
hostess received them with a gracious inclination 
of the head. 

“It’s good to see a new face,” she continued. 
“I wouldn’t for the world have Lucia suspect 
how lonely I often feel,—she does her best to 
cheer me,—but the neighbors rarely come in now. 
There was a time when they were here con- 
stantly.” She paused and glanced out of the 
window, as if she were peopling the path with 
visitors, then her eyes came back from the dreary 
garden and smiled bravely at the girl. 

“I've always been something of an invalid,” 
she resumed, “and since my husband’s death I’ve 
just stayed here surrounded by my treasures. 
I'll tell you their histories some day. Our affairs 
have suffered shipwreck, the house is all that is 
left us; had that been taken I think it would 
It’s been my home since I came 
here a bride forty-five years ago; it’s part of my 
very being! 

“Lucia understands how I feel about it and she 
said we’d stay here, she’d find a way. So she 
You'll probably think me a 
very foolish old woman, but I cried for days 
over the mere idea. It seemed so hard that my 
child should have to do degrading work in order 
to get the necessities of life.” 

‘Teaching isn’t degrading,’ Rose interrupted, 
with some spirit, ‘nor is any honest work.” 

“That’s what Lucia said. Well, I consented 
finally, and though I didn’t approve of the project, 
At my suggestion 
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she turned her father’s study into the school- | 
room, utilizing the side door for the children. 1 | 
used to hear their noisy voices across the hall, | 
but when I'd expostulate with her on her 
management, she’d excuse them by saying it was 
recess. She must have given them recess very 
often that first year. The next, she had them in 
better training, and now they never trouble me.” 

Rose bent forward attentively, and the old 
lady, seeing her interest, continued. | 

“Things went more smoothly each year,” Mrs. 
Thorpe said, proudly. ‘Then I fell ill. Ah! 
there’s nobody like Lucia—the gentlest hands, 
the quietest step, the softest voice! At night if | 
couldn’t sleep she’d talk to me about the children. | 
Somehow I’d grown very fond of them. Having 
them under the same roof, even though I didn’t | 
see them, made me love their merry ways, and | 
felt as if I knew them all. 

“I used to fret about keeping Lucia from her 
school,” the old lady said, after a little pause. “‘I | 
was afraid something might happen and spoil its 
success ; so to oblige me she sent for an assistant. 

I never caught so much asa glimpse of the young 
woman. 

“When she came | couldn’t receive visitors, 
and she left just as I was able to sit in the 
window again, though school kept open a month 
longer. I didn’t see many of the children that 
spring, only some small boys going by 





singly. One was always late— ‘Teddy 
Trotter, Lucia said. Is he with you 
now ?” 

“res.” 


“I’m thankful that other assistant didn't 
cone back, I like your looks so much. 
You must bea great help to my daughter.” 
Rose turned pale and then red. <A 
great light shone in upon her, making 
plain many things which before had been 
hard to understand. Now for the first time 
she could reconcile the luxury which 
seemed to surround the old lady. with the 
poverty which compelled the daughter to 
sell, piece by piece, the family china. And 
the heart of the city girl glowed with love 
and admiration for this unseen daughter. 
Old lady Thorpe leaned back in her 
chair. She was a little wearied with 
talking and the excitement of seeing a 
stranger, but despite her fatigue there was 
a pleased smile on her handsome face 
which robbed it of much of its arrogance. 
Rose stared at the opposite wall, though 
the mist before her eyes blinded them to 
the beauty of the sunny landscape hang- 
ing there. She could not speak, there 
was an uncomfortable lump in her throat, 
and beside, what could she say ? 
Could she destroy that little loving 
fabrication which Lucia Thorpe had 
reared to give pleasure and comfort to her 
mother? Could she say that the school- 
room across the hall was empty, that the 
children who trooped down the side path 
did not stop at the old study door, but:kept 
on steadily until they reached the lane where | 
the new teacher had her new school? She got up 
suddenly. 
“I must go,” she stammered ; ‘I have so much 
work to prepare.” 
**But you’ll come again ?’”’ The thin voiee was | 
very wistful. “So few care to come now. And | 
you’ll do your best to help Lucia, won’t you? 
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“Ill come in again soon. Miss Thorpe, may | 
see you in the schoolroom for a few minutes ?’’ 
IMOGEN CLARK. 
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THE POPPY. 
Giver of dreamless sleep, thou must have quaffed 
At the Earth’s drowsy breast what time she drew 
Midsummer languor all her senses through ; 
And drunk the soul of slumber—such a draught 
As ne’er compounded was with rain or dew. 
Reichard Edwin Day. 


———___~ @.e——————— 


The Launch of the “ Mariana.” 


ERCHED on the highest lumber | 
pile of the U pper Shipyard, staring | 
at the late reflection of a rosy sun- | 
set against the sleek black hull of 
the unlaunched Mariana, Kit and 
=a Cary Kirsten were undergoing one 
" ¥ of the severest punishments of their 
‘. lives, though no one would have 
‘They were lively boys of seventeen 


guessed it. 
and eighteen, sons of the part owner and destined 
captain of the Mariana, and never before on 
the evening of the third of July had they looked 
so pensive or sat so still. 

Just a year earlier they had started out about 
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you didn’t come back, maybe you can guess how 
we felt—and maybe you can’t, or you wouldn't 
have done it.” 

The captain’s face showed the anxiety the 
boys’ thoughtlessness had caused. Then the 
half-smile came back. 

“But a fortnight won’t do this time,” he said; 
“vou’ve got to remember it a year, and I mean- 
you shall. Promise me straight off this minute 
that Independence eve next year you won't 
budge a foot toward Sanboro, no matter what's 
going on, and that you'll both be safe in your 
beds by half-past nme to the second, or I'll—’’ 

He never told them what he would have done, 
because they promised. And as they were boys 
of their word, they were sitting sadly on the 
lumber pile in the shipyard adjoining their garden 
just a year later, though the captain was not at 
home to remind them. He was on his return 
voyage, and was expected any day; he might 
even reach home in time to witness the launch of 
the Mariana on the morrow, which was to be 
the central attraction of the day’s celebration. 

Meanwhile, rockets were beginning to soar 
against the sky above the town and the distant 
sound of horns and fire-crackers floated in a 
vague but inviting medley to the ears of the two 
boys where they sat, prisoners to their year- 
old promise. They felt it hard, even though 
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that time to spend the eve of the Fourth festively 
in the littletown of Sanboro, a mile down-stream, 
and had spent it so entirely to their own satis- 
faction that they forgot to come home until next 
morning. 

True, their night’s frolic included nothing 
worse than a sail down-river to an accompaniment 
of tin horns and fireworks, followed by a bonfire 





to-morrow would be so gay, that to-night should 
be so doleful; and when a distant clock struck 
nine, they climbed down without a word and 
went gloomily home, feeling sulky and disgraced. 

But there was no celebration of the Fourth 
in Sanboro that year, nor was the Mariana 
launched amid the cheers of a holiday crowd, 
with floating flags and patriotic music; nor was 


She’s had a hard struggle, and I haven’t always on Hackett’s Hill and a noisy parade with a! any christening wine ever dashed across her 


been in sympathy with her. That made it | 
doubly hard. I realize now that our lack of 
interest in another’s work is often the heaviest 
drag we can put upon it.” 

She paused for a moment, but Rose did not 
speak. 

“T’ll let you into a secret, my dear,’’ the old 
lady went on, patting the girl’s hand softly. “I 
can walk about the room now. My illness left 
me very feeble for a time, but I’m growing 
stronger, and some day soon I mean to surprise 
Lucia. When you are all in the midst of your 
lessons there will come a knock at the hall door 
yonder—three little taps. When you open it I 
shall be standing on the threshold.” 

“Oh!” Rose cried, softly. 

“I shall be there,” Mrs. Thorpe repeated. 
“I’ve never been in the study since it became the | 
school-room. I’ve kept here, shut in by my 
wicked pride. Now I am going to open my 
heart—the little ones will teach me. Hush! 
Nota word. Here’s Lucia.” 

The door was pushed open gently and Lucia 
came into the room. She carried a tray which 
held a cup and saucer of Lowestoft china, the 
mate to the one that had formerly stood in the 
little corner bookstore. She started as she saw 
the stranger, whose back was toward her. For 
the moment she did not recognize the girl. 

““My dear,” beamed her mother, ‘“‘your new 
assistant has been sitting with me this afternoon. 
Why, child, what is the matter?” 

There was a sudden crash of china as the tray 
slipped from the trembling hand to the ground. 
Rose stooped to help pick up the pieces. Her 
fingers came in contact with Lucia’s clammy 
ones. 

“You!” the woman gasped below her breath. 
“You!” Her thin, worn face was white and 
quivering with dismay. She darted a quick 
glance at the figure in the window. 





“It’s all right,” Rose whispered in return. 
Then she stood erect. 
“Good-by, Mrs. Thorpe,” she said, brightly. | 


crowd of other foolish youngsters, in the course | 
of which several gates vanished from their proper 
places, a church-bell was rung, and a cross old | 
gentleman’s crosser dog was tied howling to his | 


| door-knocker. 


These acts were not commendable, as the boys | 
began to think when they neared home. They | 
also remembered, a little late, it must be ad- | 
mitted, that they had no permission to be away so 
long, and that their father was a great advocate 
of order and regularity. But not until they saw | 
the faces of their mother and sister, and the 
heavy anger of the captain’s scowling brows, did 
they realize the extent of their misdemeanor. | 
Then they were marched off, after a single hasty | 


| hug from their sobbing mother, to listen to a long | 
|and vigorous opinion of their behavior, during | 


which they stole dismayed looks at one another | 
and braced their courage for the thrashing to | 
follow. | 

Captain Kirsten was good-natured and easy- | 
going, but he had a fine capacity for righteous 
wrath when aroused, and they found the prospect 
rather terrible. His sinewy, tiller-tried wrist 
was like a steel spring, and he had a way of 
doing things thoroughly. 

The lecture ended suddenly. with the ominous 
words, ‘‘Now, boys, I mean you shall remember 
this day!” } 

Kit, taking his turn first as the eldest, stood up 
promptly, hoping he did not look as scared as he 
felt; but he was too soon, for a flash, half- | 
laughter and half something else, lightened under | 
the captain’s bushy eyebrows, and he added, | 
harshly : 

“Go slow, there—go slow! I’ve licked you | 
boys before, and when I lick you I guess you | 
don’t forget it next day, nor day after, nor next | 
week, nor maybe a fortnight. But this time it’s 
different. Y ou’ve donea disobedient, careless, self- 
ish thing that’s most broke your mother’s heart. | 
The last anybody’d saw of you, you were kiting 
down-river in that crazy old rotten Ella May, 
and when the squall went over at midnight and 


prow as she slid to the dancing waves. For that 
was the night of little Sanboro’s great fire. 

When Cary woke, astonished to find Kit 
shaking him by the shoulders, their room was 
full of red light, and a glance toward the town 
showed huge puffs of hot smoke rolling up and 
bursts of flame, and at the summit of a steeple, 
whence a bell clanged wildly, a blazing brand 
flared and flourished, caught in the twisting 
weather-vane. 

“It’s a great fire!” gasped Kit, excitedly, 
struggling with an elusive button. “Hurry! 
Hurry! Oh, why weren’t we down-town when 
it started ?” 

Cary dropped a shoe and stood stock-still in 
the shock of a dreadful recollection. 

‘““‘Why—but, Kit, we—we can’t go! 
got to stay here.” “ 

“No!” cried Kit, impetuously. 
We could help.” 

“There'll be enough to help without us,” said 
Cary, hopelessly. ‘‘And—I wish we hadn’t— 
but we promised.” 

Down-stairs Bess asked, “Are you going? O 
how I wish I was a boy!”’ 

“We aren’t going,” Kit said, shortly; and 
Bess, remembering, said only ‘*Oh!” 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour they watched 
the distant fury of the flames. Then suddenly 
the wind veered and freshened, and a moment 
later a piece of flaming wood dropped close at 
Mrs. Kirsten’s feet. She started and cried 
hastily : 

“That won’t do! Up to the roof and wet it 
down, boys; everything’s as dry as tinder. We 
shall be on fire before we know it.”’ 

Up they hurried to the roof, but scarcely had 
Cary got a footing on the ridge-pole with back 
braced against the chimney, than he exclaimed, 
looking down into the shipyard : 

**Too late, Kit. Look there!’ 

A dozen little fires were started among the 
chips and shavings in the yard, and the furthest 
of the great lumber heaps was well on ablaze, 


We've 


“It’s different. 
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while, even as they looked, a shower of fresh 
cinders, sparks and hot brands fell scattered 
among the inflammable materials and kindled 
new danger. 
| ‘Themen of the two neighboring houses, backed 
like their own against the shipyard fence, were 
| running about with water-pails and clubs, trying 
| to kill or quench the flames, but it was plain they 
| could not sueceed. And if the shipyard went, 
| the three houses must go. Mrs. Kirsten, a pail 
|in her hand, looked through the scuttle. Kit 
| pointed below, and she saw the situation at once, 
and bade them come down and help her pack 
what they could to carry out. 

“Though | don’t know where anything will be 
safe,” she said, anxiously; for across the road 
lay a large extent of pine grove, running nearly 
to the town one way and farther yet the other, 
which was dry enough to flame into a forest fire 
at a spark; while the shipyard itself occupied a 
promontory cut across by the highway that beyond 
it on either side ran close along the river. It was 
a bad place for a fire. 

As they reached the ground floor, Cary cried 
suddenly, “The Mariana!” 

“She'll go, too,” answered Kit, briefly. 

**Unless she’s launched she will—but why can’t 
she be launched now? The tide’s right, and 
she’s all ready. There’s Hiram and Joe and old 

Eph down there now, and we’re two 
more; it’s enough. We can take our 
things on board and launch with her ; it's 
our only chance to save anything but our 
skins, and it is a chance, mother.” 

“The yard’s afire, and she’s right in it,”’ 
objected Mrs. Kirsten; but she glanced 
instinetively toward the brimming river, 
risen nearly even with the wharf. The 
tide was right, if only there were time to 
get her off; and around her lay a clea: 
space free of planks and timber, waiting 
to hold the festal crowd that should assei- 
ble for her christening. That space might 
make it possible. 

“Ask Eph,” she said, after a moment's 
hard thought. ‘He'll know.” 

Away dashed the boys to where Eph 
Short, a shipwright all his life but past 
work with rheumatism, was trying in the 
emergency to help fight the fire with an old 
wet coat and a cane. 

“Launch the Marianny to-night!” he 
fairly shouted. He looked toward the 
threatened houses; toward the fire begin 
ning to roar through the open ribs of a 
brig just started on the stocks ; toward the 
Mariana, and back to the breathless 
boys; then to the water, and to the full 
moon riding clear and high above the 
reddened smoke. He wasted no words. 

“Hi, Joe!’ he called to his son; and 
in less than a minute the men understood, 
agreed, and were working close under the 
tall Mariana’s stately hull, while Kit and 
Cary, racing back to the house, had carried 
news of their decision, and were helping 

to bring out the choicest of the family treasures 
and carry them on board. 

The women of the other two houses followed 
their example, while Bess, in command of a 
squad of children, soon held the deck and beat 
out ‘or threw over such sparks or cinders as 
threatened the vessel itself. Soon it was no 
longer possible to go back and forth between the 
houses and the ship, for the fire had circled 
round the clearing in which she lay and cut het 
off. 

Then indeed the little group of women, lifted 
high above the scene and seeing better than the 
men below the extraordinary swiftness and 
fierceness of the advancing flames, began to have 
a new and more terrible fear. They had been 
thinking only of how much they could save of 
their possessions, and mourning the loss of their 
homes; now they wondered feverishly, as the 
heat increased and the fiery semicircle drew 
closer in upon them, if they might not lose thei! 
lives. 

The Mariana had become their only hope: 
could she be got off in time? How long could 
the heat be endured? How long before she 
would catch fire? 

What if she should balk on her trip down thie 
ways and refuse to move, as vessels sometitnes 
do? They dared not say what they feared, but 
their ghastly faces, wearing the unnatural flush 
of the firelight, peered eagerly over the bulwark 
at the workers below. The heat had become 
frightful; Cary was running back and forth 
from the river with a bucket, flinging water ove! 
the men as they worked, and dashing the peril 
out of the light shavings that blew flaming about 
the stern and sides of the Mariana, dancins 
before the breeze like autumn leaves. 

Kit was out of sight, cose under the lull, 
working under Eph’s direction. Eph, black 
with smoke and streaming with perspiration, 
stood at the foot of the gangplank ready for 
instant retreat; he was too lame to hurry, ‘ nd 
dared not leave any distance to cover at the !:ist. 

Presently the two boys and the men gathv red 
together and Eph spoke to Kit. 

“Look here! She’s ready to have the last 
block knocked from under; and if ’taint done 
in the next three minutes she’ll be a bonfire her- 
self, and us a-toasting in her. I’m crippled and 
no good. Hiram or Joe could do it, of course, if 
they could swim ; but they can’t, and swimming’s 
| what it’s got to come to. She’ll suck the flames 
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after her, and whoever lets her go has got to run 
clost alongside and take to the water—and pretty 
quick, too, for the fire’ll be streaming right acrost 
here soon as the Marianny’s out o’ the way; 
she kind o’ blocks the draught as ’tis. 

“You're young and ye aint a workman; but 
you’re not a greeny either; you know the yard. 
There’s only two things I’ve got to ask: one is, 
Darst ye? ‘T’other is, If ye darst, is there 
anything ye want to know that I can tell ye, ’fore 
you try it? Think now—and quick.’’ 


“T guess I know how,” Kit answered. ‘You'd | 


better go aboard.” 


They went, silently; but when he turned to | 


stoop again beneath the hull, now standing out 
in noble silhouette against the glare, he found 


Cary with him. There is a certain sharp pang | 
of affection that prompts the same words as | 


contempt. Kit said: 
**You born fool!” 


Cary answered cheerfully, ‘““That’s all right ;” | 


and then the sound of hammering began. 

Up on the sooty deck they held their breath and 
listened to the roar and crackle of the fire; they 
felt the parching heat and the smothering whirls 
of smoke, and through it all heard that dull, 
persistent sound below. [Bess lifted her arms 
and wrung her hands before her face; another 
mother put her arms around Mrs. Kirsten and 
held her face pressed close against her shoulder. 
Then a child shrieked, ““We’re moving!” 

Its mother breathed ‘“‘Hush!’’ and no one 
spoke, but presently they all felt it; the stir, the 


gliding motion, the swift, short rush, as the | a 


Mariana, freed from her fiery peril, fled to the 
water, breasted the crimson waves, and darting 
half-across the river, paused at last full in the 
broken track of the moon upon the stream, rocking 
deeply in the swell of her own making, while 
her bow turned slowly, slowly, with the rising 
tide, and she drifted gently up the stream. ‘Then 
a chain rattled sharply, and her anchor fell. 

She had indeed, as Eph had given warning, 
sucked the fire after her in her flight. There 
was a leap of reaching flames, a burst of still 
intenser heat. 

The boys sped at top speed before it, and 
though Kit stumbled once and fell, spraining his 
shoulder, Cary snatched him to his feet, and they 
flung themselves, scorched, bruised and tattered, 
but safe, into the blessed coolness of the river. 
Kit could use but one arm to swim with, and 
they moved out slowly toward the Mariana, 
hidden, though they did not know it, from the 
sight of those on board by a low-swirling eddy of 
dark smoke. 

Presently a tremulous hail came to them across 
the water in Eph’s anxious voice: 

“Boys, boys, where be ye? Speak up, for the 
Lord’s sake, if any wheres ye be!’’ 

Cary’s clear young voice answered ; and a few 
minutes later they were both on board, while the 
women laughed and cried, and the children hung 
about and stared, and Eph and Joe tried to shake 
hands with them, till they found the hands they 
wished to shake were burned. 

“Do you know, Cary,” said Kit in an under- 
tone, when the first emotion was over and the 
men were again busy keeping the deck clear of 
flying sparks, and his mother knelt, binding up 
his worst hand with a strip of her petticoat, while 
with the other he felt with a tender touch for his 
missing eyebrows, ‘‘Do you know, Cary, I’m 
not so sorry we couldn’t run to the fire to-night, 
after all.” 

“Independence day, and colors flying!” Cary 
said next morning as they came on deck in the 
freshness of the early dawn, for Eph’s little 
granddaughter had brought up a flag from the 
full new set she found in the cabin, and Eph had 
fastened it for her to a charred stick and set it 
up in the stern. The boys were watching it 
stream out gallantly on the wind—not heavy- 
hearted, despite their lost home and the smoky 
desolation on the shore, for they had the high 
spirits of youth, and the knowledge that they had 
done men’s work overnight and done it well— 
when Kit noticed a small boat pulling swiftly 
toward them up the river, and thought the burly 
figure at her oars was one he knew. 

He was not sure, for heat and smoke had 
weakened his eyes a little, so he touched Cary, 
and they were both staring doubtfully, when the 
voice most welcome to them in the world hailed 
with a joyous roar like a frolicking northeaster : 

“Maria-a-a-na aho-o-0-y !’’ 

The captain of the rescued Mariana had 
arrived. ETHEL PARTON. 
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Taking Ballast. 


HAT fishes should take sand or gravel into 
their stomachs before going into deeper 
waters than usual is no more strange than 

What is reported of wild geese; namely, taking 
ballast at night to keep them in position while 
sleeping on the water. The following observation 
'S reported by the captain of a fishing yacht on 
the German Ocean : 

The fishing-boats belonging to the southern 
portion of the North Sea found in their catch, 
lately, a disproportionately small quantity of 
codfish. The captain maintained that he had 
foreseen this for eight days, because most of the 
lish caught had sand in their stomachs. He 
pretends to have often observed that just before 
the fish left the shallow water of the southern 
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|soon afterward fish caught in deeper northern 
waters showed the same peculiarity. Then when 
the time for migrating from these deep waters 
came again, the fish disposed of the sand. 

The theory has been advanced that the sand is 
taken in as ballast, and is rejected when shallow 
water is to be returned to. The sand often 
differs in grain and color from that of the bottom 
where the fish are found. This sand may supply 
a guide to the fishermen. 
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AN AUGUST DAY. 


A day of torpor in the sullen heat 

| Of summer’s passion ; in the sluggish stream 
The panting cattle lave their lazy feet 

With drowsy eyes and dream. 


James Whitcomb Riley. 
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My Acquaintance with a 
Caterpillar. 


DO not know what is the accepted 
opinion of naturalists about the 
eyesight of the caterpillar. The 
shining points on each side of 
its head constitute its simple eyes ; 
but there may be an advantage 
in this singleness of sight. At 


and simple habits it does not 
require the complex orbs and 
multifaceted vision of such active 
creatures as the spider or the fly. 

The scientist, by microscopic 
dissection, can describe the organs of sight and 
| determine the probable powers of vision, but 
when we are talking about the intelligence of an’ 
| insect it is not only the question of its capacity 
for seeing, but its cognition of what it sees. In 
taking observations, one must take into account 
whether eyesight is the prime faculty on which 
the creature depends for knowledge of the things 
about it. 

The spider, for instance, though it uses its 
forefoot for a feeler for minute investigation, 
depends upon its eyes for all general conclusions, 
| and for this reason we can form better ideas of 
| its powers of perception. But other insects 
| which see perhaps as well are guided rather by 
| some other sense, for example, by touch or 
smell. 

This is no indication of a lower order of 
instinct, for it is true of some of the most intelli- 
gent animals. A dog will see an object as 
readily as a person, but never trusts the evidence 
of its eyes until corroborated by olfactory 
testimony. 

The caterpillar rubs its head about, using its 
rudimentary antennze to inspect objects at hand. 
The head itself, which is of horny nature, 
probably is not sensitive; but it gains much of 
| its voluntary and involuntary knowledge of the 
world through the ageney of the ring of hairs 
nearest the head. 





Sensitive to Air and Touch. 


I am convinced that some of the elevated hairs 
are peculiarly sensitive to atmospheric vibration, 
as well as to touch, and like the antennz, convey 
| information to the caterpillar’s seat of intelligence, 


seeing, but to obtain knowledge of objects | 
through atmospheric communication; and with 
this medium of information it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain how much use it can 
make of its eyes. 

Another detriment to observation is that one of 
these creepers will not allow itself to be diverted 
by any of its senses from the purpose of the 
moment, unless actually interfered with. Nor 
can we determine the quality of sight by the 
apparent inattention to objects about. 

Mere movement is not calculated to divert its 
attention, for all nature is in motion. It is 
accustomed to clinging to vegetation swept and 
tossed by the wind, with leaf and branch in 
movement about it ; and it is in frequent proximity 
with other insects, as well as birds and toads and 
larger animals in motion. Moreover, it starts 
out on its mission when crickets and grasshoppers 
are thickest, and during life is surrounded by 
activity. 

Even the spider, which has much higher 
powers of discernment than any lepidopter, and 
when its perceptions are aroused is as quick as a 
bird to recognize a living creature, will often 
appear as if blind to any movement a person can 
make, until awakened to the fact that there is 
design toward itself. 


least, with its slow movements | 
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| examined it with critical eyes to see if it wasa 
thing alive. 

| The spider was too familiar with the appearance 
|of the herbage upon which it had spread its web 
| the summer long to be deceived. It made a 
| swift run away from its web, and from the midst 
of its fortifications of tall timothy stalks took 
observations. 

| I touched its legs again, but it only hopped a 
| little one side and fixed its eyes upon the hand, 
| and when I moved the hand nearer, it hid down 
| under the grass. But it came up again a little 
farther off, and watched me closely. 

| As I cautiously reached around toward it, 
before it paid any attention to my hand I had 
nearly touched it, and then it only darted off a 
little, keeping its eyes fixed intently on mine. It 
had detected that the seat of responsibility was 
not in the hand. 

But when I bent my face down toward it there 
was such manifest anger with its fear that I 
sprang back as it darted off into the grass. It 
belonged to a species with whose practices I was 
not altogether familiar. 


Recognized as an Enemy. 
| 

When I came back through the field some 
| hours afterward, it was on its web, and when I 

stood off and made the same gestures as in the 
| morning, it showed in an instant that it saw me. 
I made a circuit around it, and the spider made a 
| circuit on the outside of its web, keeping its 
| head toward me. I did not approach it. 
| Our species are not in the habit of appearing 
| any too well in the sight of these little creatures, 
| and I did not want to leave any worse impression 
| than the one I had already made. 

One cannot make any such personal impression 
| upon a caterpillar, but through observing my 
| favorite varieties, and watching them carefully 
| while following their own devices, I have satisfied 
| myself that they not only have judgment of sight, 
| at least when objects are quite near, but resort to 

their eyes for ultimate decision. 


I have more than once seen a caterpillar, when | 


passing from one object to another, feel it over 
| repeatedly. Then, as if not satisfied with the 
| character or safety of what it wanted to climb 
| upon, it would lift itself up and turn its head 
sidewise, very much as a bird does when it 
| inspects a thing with its eye. Then it would 
| either back directly off, or fix its feet upon the 
| object without further hesitation. 

A caterpillar once convinced me that it knew 
timothy at sight as well as a spider. It was 
upon the third rail of a fence and wanted to get 
down, and as it appeared, it had perfect knowledge 
of what it could do. 

A head of timothy almost touched the rail, and 
the caterpillar crept to it and reached out to take 

| hold of it, but drew back, not liking the feel of 
| the loose, pollenarious bloom. Several times it 
reached out and drew back again, and shook its 
| head as if vexed or afraid. 
| ‘Then it lifted itself up, and without touching 
the grass, turned the side of its head toward it, 
bent a little downward, and after remaining 
motionless in the attitude long enough to get a 
good view, turned the other side of its head in the 
same direction. It was precisely the manner of a 
| canary as it will stand on its perch and turn first 
| one eye and then the other upon some doubtful 
thing placed between the wires of its caye. 


| as our eyes and ears convey impressions to the | The caterpillar evidently satisfied itself that- 

brain. | the head of timothy was all right beneath the | 

When a caterpillar lifts its head and weaves | fine array donned for a few days, for as soon as | 
it investigatingly, it is not for the purpose of | it had finished its inspection, it reached out and 


took firm hold, letting loose from the rail at the | 
same time. The creature doubled around the | 
grass as it bent under its weight, until it reached 
the thicket of blades below, when it dropped off 
and crawled down through to the ground and 
away out of sight, having performed just what it 
had set out to do. 

Whether the caterpillar’s focus of vision extends 
beyond a few inches I have never been able to 
determine to my own satisfaction. Its rudi- 
| Mentary eyes and undeveloped state would not 
indicate far sight, nor is it needful with the 
independent instinct of direction and sensitiveness 
to atmospheric vibration, which enables it to 
approach or avoid an object when it chooses to 
do so. 





Captive of a Spider. 


While one often sees these caterpillars crawling 
about as stupidly as if without senses of any 
kind, other individuals will act in such a manner 
that it seems as if they must see objects at a 
distance. 


observation, their faculties were fixed on location, 
transportation and other uses of the sense of 
touch; but there have been several notable 





One day I was watching a large field spider on 
its web, laid among the tall timothy in head. It 
was far away from any building, and I had no 
reason to suppose it was familiarity with my | 
species that made it oblivious to my presence. I | 
made various gestures to attract its attention, 
but although I came quite near, I could not tell 
that it noticed me at all. 

I took a long stem of grass and touched its legs. 
It moved nimbly aside, but quite unconcerned, | 
for to be brushed by moving grass was an 
ordinary experience. But when I pursued it} 


| 





banks they took sand into their stomachs, and | 


with the head of timothy it flew back and 


instances in which these little creatures have 
appeared to be actuated by a higher sense. 

One summer I located my study in the attic 
of a large granary. The low, raftered room was 
occupied by any number of spiders, and among 
the others was a big, black warrior in possession 
of a large, funnel-shaped web, up in one of the 
corners formed by rafter and plate. One morning 
I saw that a red and black caterpillar had been 
caught and was held fast, though as a rule these 
stiff-bristled fellows are strong enough to release 
themselves from any kind of spider-web. 

While the caterpillar had contrived to keep its 
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head and little more than the first ring of hairs 
free, and kept it in movement, extended beyond 
the edge of the web, the rest of its body, partly 
curled, was so compactly webbed in that it could 
not even make an effort to free itself. The spider 
sat back, at the opening of the funnel, manifestly 
dissatisfied with his prisoner, not knowing what 
to do about the moving head. 

I took a sharp splinter and proceeded to 
dislodge the victim, doing as little damage to the 
web as possible. The spider knew me too well 
to be afraid. He backed a little farther into his 
stronghold, watched to see what I was doing, 
then began to dart out to the severed web, and 
actually appeared as if trying to help at the work. 

I held a slip of stiff blotting-paper for the 
caterpillar to rest upon as I loosened it from the 
toils, and it remained still as | worked. Though 
I thought it was fancy, it really did seem as if it 
was looking up into my face, and what followed 
gave me a rather strange feeling about it. 

When the spider approached the caterpillar it 
shook its head again, and he would draw back, 
though he must have webbed his captive in 
notwithstanding its struggles. The warrior 
seemed well pleased to get rid of his prisoner, 
for after running back and forth a few times 
along the broken edge of the web, he retired into 
his chamber and rested in contentment. 

1 released the caterpillar from the thickest of 
the web, and put it on the window-sill, thinking 
it might creep back down to the ground if it had 
come in that way. The one window was the 
only source of light and air, and as the sash was 
removed most of the days the spiders did not lay 
their webs about it. 

The caterpillar began to move its skin and 
twist its body back on itself, as I have seen 
the species do before and since, the stiff 
bristles acting like hard cords to roll the web 
together. There is not much substance to com- 
pressed spider-web, and I think they use their 
mandibles to dispose of it finally, though I could 
never quite tell. I watched until I saw it was 
not harmed, then went to my work, leaving it 
where I had placed it. 


Returning to its Friend. 


It was some time afterward when I bethought 
myself of the caterpillar, and turning to look in 
the direction, I saw it coming up my shoulder 
toward my head. 

I pushed it off on a book, and thinking it 
might be on a journey and seeking to get past 
the building, I put it part way down the stairs, 
as the open door at the foot led out on the 
opposite side from the window. It drew itself 
up and stood with its head down, but | left it to 
get over its dissatisfaction and do what it pleased. 

I had been writing some time when I felt 
something upon my hair. The touch was so 
light I thought it was one of the spiders and paid 
no attention to it, but the next moment the 
caterpillar stood out, weaving back and forth 
above my forehead. 

With moving head and black legs most 
conspicuous, a caterpillar does not look attractive 
in such an attitude under any circumstances, but 
magnified by the vertical gaze and close proximity 
to the eyes and protruding itself from your front 
hair the creature gives anything but an agreeable 
impression. 

I felt an involuntary shudder before I half- 
realized what it was, and the book was brought 
into prompt service for transportation. Without 
waiting to consider the motives of the harmless 
creature I had rescued, | carried it to the window 
and snapped it off to the ground below, the 
distance not being as great as they will readily 
drop of their own will. 

When [ left the window the caterpillar lay 
curled on the short turf, and | saw nothing more 
of it until some time after | had come back 
from my noontime lunch. It had climbed up the 
| side of the building, and was reaching over the 
edge of the window-sill, weaving its head and, as 
it appeared, was seeking my location. 

It came over the sill and followed the open 
studding to the floor, then started on a fast crawl 
toward my chair. The extemporized writing- 
table consisted of two long boards supported by 
two barrels standing on end. 

Just before it reached the chair the caterpillar 
changed tactics, turned short about, and with the 
same hurrying pace started up the nearest barrel. 
It came doubling over the edge of the board and 
began to circumambulate the long table. It 
started on the opposite side and never paused 
until it got around to me, when it stood upon the 
edge, trying to reach up to my face. 

Failing in this, it crept this way and that, as if 


In some cases that have come under my | seeking something to cimb upon, then started 


around the table again. It is characteristic of a 
caterpillar to make repeated trips around the edge 
of anything, though it wants to get off at a given 
point. 

I went to the opposite side of the table and 
then to the ends, and although the change 
confused it and made it go a number of times 
around, stopping frequently to lift its head in 
search, it would find me in time and stand up 
and try to reach me. 

But with selfish conviction of the superiority of 
human sensibilities, I thought the caterpillar 
would not take as much pleasure in crawling 
over my face as 1 would defive discomfort from 
| allowing it the privilege. 

Twice I carried it to the window and it came 
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directly back. The first time it started to climb 
up the chair in which I sat, the second time it 
climbed the barrel again. If it wanted to come 
back to me its cat-like instinct of direction would 
guide it; but it was something more than this 
instinet that directed it to me in the first place, 
and by which it found where I was when I 
changed my position at the table. 

It acted as if it saw my face when I was 
working over it, and could see it from the distance 
as I sat writing; but the probabilities are greater 
that its cognitions were through the medium of 
atmospheric vibrations caused by the breath. 

I had intended to see if it would follow me 
about the room, but while I was doing what | 
could to entertain my would-be comrade, the 
second time it came upon my table, I was called 
away. 

As I did not expect to return before evening, 
and feared it would get into trouble again among 
the spiders, I carried it down-stairs, and shut 
door and window to keep it out of the attic. I 
looked for it next day, but never saw it 
afterward. 

That the caterpillar could find its way to me 
was not the strange thing about it, but what 
actuated it to seek me after I released it from the 
spider-web? I did not think so much about it at 
the time, but afterward I regretted that I had 
not taken the trouble to continue its acquaintance 
and learn more about it. 

L. ALVORD DINGEE. 


~~ 
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The Return of “Old Beeswax.” 


OR a number of years Fraley Brothers | 

—as they styled themselves—kept 
a milk ranch on a branch of the | 
Laramie, in the edge of No. 10 
Centennial Mining District. Their 
sole industry was the making of 
batter, which they sold to the 
miners at enormous prices. 

They were good-natured, thrifty young fellows, 
of Irish descent, who came into No. 10 District 
from the Laramie cow range, took a squatter’s 
claim of hay land on the creek bottom, built 
them a comfortable log shack—comfortable as 
things went in that region—and with three dozen, 
or so, of the best ‘‘milkers” which could be picked 
up on the range, set themselves up in the dairy 
business. 

Their mountain dairy was primitive and 
unique. The shack, their only building, was a 
“joined” log structure, some sixteen by twenty- 
four, built at the foot of a slope and against 
abutting rock, above which the back wall pro- 
jected some three or four feet. The building had 
no windows—such openings were inconvenient 
in times of prowling enemies. The roof was of 
poles with a layer of hay and two inches or so of 
cut sod on top. 

Inside was a rude fireplace of adobe brick, a 
sheet-iron stove and Dutch oven, a dry-goods box 
which answered for a table, a long, rough bench 
upon which they stood to put the milk up over- 
head, a barrel churn, a few rude cooking and 
eating utensils, and a heavy double mattress of 
Mexican make, with a roll of blankets, which 
served for a bed. When the boys were inside of 
course there was the usual array of breech- 
loaders. 

The milk cupboard was arranged overhead. 
Crosspieces were nailéd up and pine boards were 
run along under tbe ridge-pole. Strips of canvas 
were fastened in the peak, to prevent dirt from 
sifting into the pans. Chinks were removed 
from the gables, and two vent-holes made through 
the sods near the ridge, in hot weather. As the 
nights were invariably cool, a good percentage of 
cream was ‘‘raised,”’ even in the season of heated 
days. 

The butter was kept in firkins, which were 
lowered into a deep hole in the ground and 
covered with a flat rock, after each fresh packing. 
When a fifty-pound firkin was filled it was 
packed into the mining camps and sold at prices 
ranging, according to season, from seventy-five 
cents to two dollars per pound. 

Except in milking and butter-making time, the | 
Fraleys lived an idle, easy sort of life. Game— 
deer, bear, antelope and mountain sheep—was 
abundant, and fresh meat was daily included in 
their simple bill of fare. 

In one of their hunting excursions a young 
grizzly cub was caught, carried in to the ranch and | 
kept for a pet. For a time it was stowed in a 
box inside the shack, where, on a diet of skimmed 
milk and fresh meat, it grew and thrived mightily. 
But when it began to get “‘obstreperous” a den 
was arranged for it outside. 

A hole was dug back under the rocks at the 
end of the shack, and a strong bear-chain and | 
collar, procured at Laramie City, were brought | 
into requisition. Bruin was chained to a stout | 
log projecting from the corner of the building, | 
and at that end “Old Beeswax,” as the bear was | 
named, reigned supreme for more than two years. | 

In spite of good treatment and plenty to eat, | 
the animal grew more and more ugly and untam- 
able as it increased in size, which it did rapidly. | 
During the last year of its captivity, its ferocity 
was such that the brothers dared not go within 
the bear’s reach, even when giving it the daily 
jar of milk, of which it was extraordinarily fond. 
They had to shove the jar within the bear’s reach 
and remove it again with a hooked pole. 
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The beast grew continually more restless, and 
kept the hair worn entirely off under its collar by 
shambling to and fro and pulling at its chain. 
Finally, when nearly full-grown, bruin broke his 
collar and took to the mountains. For more than 
a year nothing was seen of him. Then he 
suddenly paid his former owners an astounding 
visit on a night of early summer in the height of 
the milking season. 

The brothers, extremely tired from “stripping” 
some sixty cows, were stretched, in their shirts 
and duck overalls, sound asleep upon the mattress 
and blankets in the centre of their one room, 
when Mick was awakened in the night by the rip- 
ping of sods and the cracking of sticks overhead. 

A shower of dust fell in his face. He rose 
to a sitting posture, rubbing his eyes, and listened 
wonderingly. The racket overhead increased ; 
dirt and clods fell thick and fast among the milk- 
pans and upon the boards and floor. 

Mick was about to punch his brother, for 
Doilly was still snoring undauntedly, when 
there was a tremendous crash above; a portion 


of the roof at one of the apertures gave way, and | 


a huge body tumbled in headlong. There was a 
crash of pine boards, already sagging with the 
weight of pans of milk; then a deluge of the 
fluid, as some great brute struck the ground floor 
with a heavy thud and a fierce grunt. 

The brothers’ bed lay directly under the peak 
of the roof, so both were drenched with milk and 
pounded, in the same instant, with falling pans 
and pieces of broken board. 

Mick, yelling, jumped to his feet, and sprang 
for one of the crosspieces directly overhead. He 


| caught the pole, luckily, and speedily drew him- 


self up as far as possible, out of the reach of the 
intruding bear. 

The other brother, awakened by the splashing 
downpour and the thumping of pans, rose on 





were all hecould makeout. He correctly guessed 
that Doilly was rolled away in the bed some- 
where, and that he would not dare to reply to 
shouts. 

Plainly the grizzly must be got out of the 
shack, somehow, before it should discover the 
helpless fellow, or his chances of getting out 
alive would be slim enough. 

Mick swung himself out upon the roof by the 
ridge-pole, and dropped to the ground on the 
front of the shack. There could be only one way 
to get the bear out, and that was to open the 
door, which was bolted on the inside and must, 
therefore, be battered in. 

But Mick wished to have a gun handy before 
battering in the door. Both his own and his 
brother’s Winchesters had lain upon the long 
bench at the south end of the room when they 
went to bed. 

He got an old pick which lay outside and 
worked the chinks out from between the bottom 





logs along where the bench stood. Then when 
the grizzly was raging at some other quarter of 
the room, he fished for the guns. At length he 
succeeded in pulling one of them out from under 
the overturned bench. 

Mick set the weapon against the wall at the 
corner of the shack; then got a stout pole from 
| the cow-corral, and used it as a battering-ram at 
the door. A few strokes burst the fastenings, 
and thrust the door inward and wide open. 

Mick sprang instantly for his gun. He had 
no more than faced about with the weapon when 
bruin came charging forth. The bear was met 
with a bullet delivered at close range, and the 
maddened creature whirled about and tried to 
pounce upon the shooter. 

Mick turned, sprang upon the rocks at a run, 
and from there to the roof of the shack. The 
‘grizzly followed close at his heels. Just as the 
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his elbows to see in the dim light a huge, dripping 
creature rearing above him. Ina terrible fright 
Doilly caught the edges of the mattress together, 
and rolled over and over until he lay in a tight, 
milk-soaked bundle against the farthest wall. 

_But for their peril the brothers were in about 
as ridiculous a situation as could well be imagined. 
One of them literally “hung upon a peg”—a 
dripping, slippery perch at that—and the other 
rolled upon the floor in a suffocating, saturated 
mass of mattress and blankets. Neither dared 
to stir, and they scarcely dared to breathe, while 
bruin proceeded with a rough and tumble investi- 
gation of the premises. 

The bear, recovering from its first astonishment, 
which must have been great, lunged about the 
room, whining hoarsely, and knocking table, 
stove, churn, kettles, pans and other non-fixtures 
“endwise.” As the brute raged round, its big 
feet splashed in puddles of milk, and there was a 
thumping and drumming of tin pans which would 
have done credit at a charivari. More than 
twenty six-quart pans of milk and cream had 
been dumped upon the floor. 

The grizzly, as thoroughly frightened for the 
time as the other inmates of the shack, plunged 
about the room, increasing the disturbance until 
the uproar was something tremendous. Back 


| and forth the beast charged, battering the furniture 


and rearing up against the walls in a vain effort 
to get out of its prison. 

Mick, relieved at length by the belief that he 
was out of reach of the creature,—he was nearly 
eight feet from the floor,—began to squirm about 
for an easier position upon his roost. As he did 
so his feet came in contact with an unbroken 
board, which had been shoved back under the 
roof in the crash. 

Hooking his toes over the edge, he slid the 
board forward until he could reach it with his 
hands. To get on top of this refuge and work it 
into position under the centre of the roof, was an 
easy task. Then carefully testing its strength, 
he crawled forward a few feet, until he could 
reach the edge of the new-made opening above. 

For a moment he peered into the darkness 
beneath to discover, if possible, what had become 
of his brother. A dim glimmer of pools of milk 
and shadowy glimpses of a big, hustling object, 


fleeing man reached the ridge of the roof, the 
bear lunged upon the poles and sod below, and 
again broke headlong through to the floor beneath. 
The creature had jumped upon the ends of broken 
poles resting upon a crosspiece, and the whole 
side of the roof had fallen in. At the same 
instant Mick caught a glimpse of his brother 
“streaking it’’ for the stock-corral. 

Mick then ran, Winchester in hand, to the 
edge of the roof above the door. As the grizzly 
came out again, he fired directly down upon it. 
Crazed with anger, the bear whirled about again, 
reared up along the logs, growled, and reached 
with long fore-arms for its enemy. 

Leaning over, Mick worked the lever of his 
gun rapidly, delivering shot after shot in the face 
of the raging brute. The magazine of the weapon 
was nearly empty when the bear settled back- 
| ward, literally riddled with bullets, and lurched 
over, stone-dead. 

Mick shouted that the grizzly was done for, and 
Doilly came up from the corral for a look at the 
beast. He kicked the carcass savagely, to vent 
his spleen, for the animal had trod upon and 
over him, nearly crushing the breath from his 
body, again and again, as it lumbered about the 
| inside of the shack. 

Finding their room utterly uninhabitable for the 
time, the brothers spent the rest of that night 
upon the bottom of an old hay-rick near at hand. 
They wondered greatly at the adventure, how- 
ever, before sleep overtook them again. Oddly 
enough, it occurred to neither to think of their 
long-lost pet, ‘‘Old Beeswax.” 

In the morning they discovered that the dead 
brute was none other than the truant of the year 
before. There was a circle of dead white hairs 
in patches around his neck, the mark of the long- 
worn collar, and various body marks by which 
| they clearly identified the beast, although he had 
grown to so huge a size. 

In wandering, the creature had happened to 
come upon the scene of its long captivity: 
associations were doubtless revived in its hazy 
intelligence, and “Old Beeswax’ had proceeded 
to rummage the premises for provisions. <A sniff 
of his former favorite beverage through an 
opening in the roof of the shack, led to an 
immediate attempt to get at the milk, and the 
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ash poles, dry rotted and weighted with sods, had 
given way under his huge bulk. 

The bear was a big specimen of his kind, quite 
as heavy as a good-sized cow. 

It took a day or two to repair the damage at 
the shack, and a new supply of pans to replace 
the large number which bruin’s big paws had 
flattened to mere sheets of tin. Fortunately, 
Laramie City was only a day’s ride distant. 

F. W. CALKINS. 
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WHEN AUTUMN COMES. 
The peaches are ripe in the orchard, 
he apricots ready to fall, 
And the grapes reach up to the sunshine 
Over the garden wall, 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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An Afternoon’s Fun. 


ROM the shadows of the wood-lot 
into the open of the ten-acre field 
came four boys. They laid their 
guns on the grass and sat down 
with their backs against the stone 
wall, mopping their sweaty faces 
with their handkerchiefs. The sun 

, was slanting toward the west, and 
the summer air was very still. 

“There aint no fun ’t all round here now,” 
said Hiram, the oldest, gloomily. 

“That’s so,” answered Jeremiah. ‘“Trampin’ 
’most all day, an’ only two chipmunks an’ a 
woodpecker! We’d oughter gone fishin’.”’ 

“Fishin’ aint no good, either,” said A bimelech. 
“Jed an’ I went Saturday, an’ didn’t get nothin’ 
but three horn-pouts.”’ 











“Jest three little measly pouts,’’ corroborated 
Jedediah, and there the conversation ended. 

As the boys gazed sadly off across the field 
something: brown came out of a clump of tall 
grass and started in a desperate undulatory dash 
for the pile of yellow sand which gleamed above 
the verdure fifty yards away, and beneath which 
lay safety. 

With a grab for the guns and a simultaneous 
yell of ‘‘Woodchuck!” the boys sprang to their 
feet and rushed forward. But just as Hiram 
raised his gun the little brown ball, with a squeal 
of fright, or a pean of joy, or a note of defiance, 
dived out of sight. The boys came up panting 
and stood around the hole. 

“Thought we got the feller that lived here last 
week,” said A bimelech. 

“Did,” said Jedediah, “but that was the old 
heone. Prob’ly this is the she one.” 

“‘Let’s dig her out,” proposed Hiram. 

“No, it’s too much work,” said Jeremiah. 
“Tet’s drownd her out!” 

“Yes!” “That’s what we’lldo!” from Abim- 


_elech and Jedediah, and the thing was settled. 


It was at first proposed that each of the boys 
should go home and get a pail, and that they 
should then carry water from the brook and pour 
it into the hole till it was full; but Hiram pointed 
out that that would mean many trips in the hot 
sun, and that the water would soak in too quickly 
to drown the woodchuck; and so he proposed 
the Napoleonic plan of hitching old Billy to the 
dump-cart, filling two or three barrels with 

| water, and hauling them to the hole. His prop- 
| osition was hailed with cheers. “Bim” was left 
| to guard the hole; the others went for Billy and 
| the barrels. 
| In half an hour the dump-cart creaked its way 
across the ten-acre field to the hole. Under the 
| direction of Hiram, the Eads of this piece of 
| hydraulic engineering, the tail-board was con- 
| verted into a skid and the barrels safely landed, 
not without much puffing and straining, and 
/much splashing of clothes. And then all to- 
| gether and with a cheer the boys tipped the first 
| barrel up, and the flood poured into the hole. 
Nothing came out, and the second barrel was 





HAVING SOME FUN. 


rolled into place and tipped. Then a little wet 
muzzle, with shining black eyes and funny 
whiskers, appeared gasping at the surface of the 
water, and squealing loudly. 

“Thump her, Bim, quick!” shouted Jed: and 
Hiram and Bim, with the butts of their <uns, 
| crowded the little black head down under the 
| water, while Jed and Jerry poured in the 
contents of the third barrel, to replace the 
settling flood. Then the boys waited a long 
time, till the thirsty soil had drunk the water a 
foot below the brim of the sandy bowl. But 
nothing came out. The empty barrels were 
loaded on the cart again, the four boys climbed 
in, and old Billy bore them home. 

Jed turned a beaming face to his three col 
panions, and asked: “‘Who said there wa'n’t 20 
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fun round here?”? and Bim answered: “Loads! pulling thoughtfully at his pipe. 
of fun, if you only know how to get it!” mussels won’t live in fresh water.” 
The next spring Mr. Johnson was having a | 
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“Them ’ere| be carried by a majority of one, as I have said, | 


| in the House of Commons the government would 


This, then, was the explanation. The eiders | resign at once. But if the House of Lords were 


drain cut through the ten-acre field, and Oscar about the island feed largely on mussels, which to amuse themselves by passing a vote of censure 
Brooks, his hired man, was doing the work. | cover the rocks of the jetties, and which are left | on the government every day in the session, the 


The four boys, Jed and Jerry and Bim and | exposed as the tide goes out. 
Hiram, were crossing the lot on their way home| Occasionally, as a mussel is being swallowed, 
from “‘birds-eggin’,” when they saw the hired | it snaps its shell together, and catches the duck’s 


man throw down his shovel and stoop a long | tongue in such a way that the shell can neither | 


government would not take the slightest notice 
of the performance. People would laugh, and 
that is all that would happen. 

Why, it may be asked, should nothing else | 





time over something in the ditch. 


be broken against the rocks, nor crushed in the | 


They went over to see what it was. On the | bird’s bill. Once fastened, no effort on the bird’s 
grass beside the | part can dislodge it till it dies, or is minded to let 


and clean. 
**What 


boys. 

“They are all 
that’s left of a 
family I used to 
know,” said the 
hired man. ‘“They 
were murdered 
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THE END OF THE “FUN.” 


last summer. You probably didn’t hear of it. | 
‘There wasn’t anything about it in the papers, and | 
the murderers were never arrested. But it was 


a pretty bad case. 


“There was a father and mother and four | 


children. The father went out one day to get 


food for his family, and never came back. He} 


was shot at his work. His body lay out in the 


open field all night. When he didn’t come back | 


his wife went out to look for him, and found him 
lying there dead. She took on terribly, but that 


didn’t do any good. ‘Then she had to leave the | 


children at home, and go out herself to get food 


for them. They used to stay at home and watch | 


for her in the doorway, and it was mighty 
pleasant to hear them chatter when they saw her 
coming. 

“But one day the same murderers who killed 
the husband saw the wife and chased her into 
the house. ‘hey wouldn't let her get out, or 
take her children out; and they turned a river 
into the house, till the water rose clear into the 
attic. The mother tried to save the young ones, 
and even showed herself at the door, thinking, 


maybe, that when the murderers saw how she | 


was suffering they might spare her life. But | 


they laughed at her, and drove her back. And 
so she and the children were drowned in their 
own home, and that was the end of the whole 
family. It was kind of a sad case. But, as I 
said, I don’t suppose you knew anything about 
it. It didn’t get into the papers.” 

The hired man resumed his digging, and the 
boys strolled thoughtfully toward home, in 
unaccustomed silence. The neighbors say that 
“‘Johnson’s hired man is peculiar; kinder queer, 
you know.” It’s a pity there isn’t more queer- 
ness of the kind in the world. 


2 
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Intelligent Ducks. 


ey HE American eider duck is by gun- 
ners generally’ considered very 
stupid. In summer, when the Ice- 
landers rob the nest of the soft 
down lining to fill their ticks and 
pillow - cases, the ducks pluck 
themselves again and again to reline the nest, 
without ever a thought, apparently, of building 
in some new and inaccessible place. In winter 
they come to decoys readily along the New 
England coast, seldom learning to distrust the 
painted things, often swimming up and pecking 
at them. 

But they have made one remarkable discovery. 
One day I saw two shoal ducks—as the eiders 
are called by hunters—swimming about in a large 
pond. That was curious in itself, for eiders are 
supposed never to venture into fresh water. 
Watching them awhile, I noticed them dipping 
their heads under water, and keeping them there 
a minute or more at a time. That was curious, 
too, for the water was too deep for feeding, and 
the shoal duck never catches its food like a 
sheldrake. 

A few weeks later, however, there was an- 
other eider in the same pond and acting in the 
same way. Thinking that perhaps it was a 
wounded bird, I pushed out after him; but he 
took wing on my approach, and after a vigorous 
flight alighted farther down the pond. 

Thoroughly curious, I went on a still hunt 
after the stranger, and after considerable difficulty 
Succeeded in shooting him from the end of a 
bushy point. The only unusual thing about him 
Was that a large mussel, such as grow on the 
rocks in salt water, had closed its shell firmly on 
the bird’s tongue. 

I asked an old fisherman and hunter that night 

if he had ever seen a shoal duck in fresh water. 

He had seen them there once or twice. ‘“They 

kept a-dippin’ their heads,” he said. Then I told 

= —_ the one I had just shot, and the 
issel. 


“Well, now, that’s cur’ous!” he exclaimed, 














drain, where the | go. 

hired man had| Whenever an eider finds himself so caught, he 
laid them, rested | takes wing and flies inland to fresh water, if the 
five little skele- ponds are open; or perhaps finds the mouth of a 
tons, one much, spring or creek. There he plunges the tenacious 
larger than the | little torment under water, and holds it so until 
others. Nature’s | the moisture penetrates to the soft body. We can 
chemistry and the | imagine the mussel opening its shell in a kind of 
ants had left the) gasp at its strange surroundings, only to be 
frail bones bare shaken off in a twinkling by its canny captor. 


| Now the curious question, on which even my 


are old fisherman could throw no light, is this: How 
they?” asked the | did a bird that lives only in salt water discover 


the peculiar property of the ponds? Where did 
| he first learn how to make the tormenting mussel 
| let go? B. O. D. 
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MAXIMUS. 


I hold him great who for love’s sake 
_Can give with generous, earnest will; 
Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still 


Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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How a Prime Minister is Made) 


in England. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
P< 





Sa prime minister elected in Eng- 
land? Such is a question which 
has been put to me by highly 






wy ** intelligent Americans. There is 
NN Y so complete a difference between 
rat a the political system of the United 





States and the political system 
of England that I do not wonder 
at any difficulty which an untravelled inhabitant 
of either country may have in understanding the 
ways of the other. In point of form a prime 
minister is not elected; in point of fact he is. 

Let us come first to the point of form. In that 


sense the prime minister is merely nominated by | 


the sovereign. According to old-fashioned con- 
stitutional theory, Queen Victoria was free, the 
moment Mr. Gladstone had resigned the office of 
prime minister, to call any other statesman to 
her presence and entrust him with the vacant 
place. That is the theory; but in England 
almost every constitutional theory is modified, 
checked or actually contradicted by practice. 

Robert Lowe, a brilliant member of the House 
of Commons who was afterward dismissed to the 
House of Lords, and lived but a short time in 
that uncongenial atmosphere, once disposed in a 
droll and characteristic fashion of the supposed 
dangers attending the royal prerogatives. 

“The queen,” he said, “has undoubtedly a 
constitutional right to make every cobbler in 
England a member of the House of Lords. 


What would happen, some people ask, if the | 


queen were one fine morning to make every 
cobbler in the country a peer?” Here Mr. Lowe 
paused for a moment, as if he were carefully 
thinking out the answer, and then came the 
words, “I don’t know—I don’t want to know—no 
sensible person wants to know.” 


What no Man Wants to Know. 


Mr. Lowe put it very well, quite completely, 
indeed. No sensible person wants to know 
what would happen if the moon proved to be 
made of green cheese. No sensible person wants 
to know whether we should really catch larks if 
the sky fell. The misuse to any appreciable 
extent of the royal prerogative is impossible in 
the England of our day. The queen acts as a 
thoroughly constitutional sovereign. 

Therefore the queen follows the lines laid down 
for her by public opinion and the usages of the 
modern system in her choice of a prime minister. 
It is her privilege to send for the man and to 
appoint him to the office. But she only sends 
for the man who is either the real or the nominal 
leader of his party. 

She never makes a choice which is not certain 
to be sanctioned by the general approval of the 
party to which the man of her choice belongs. 
It is a choice that is almost, although not quite, 
invariably made on political grounds. 

The queen of course is not a partisan; she 
merely recognizes the existence of the party come 
into power, whatever it may be, and gives the 
office of prime minister to one of its men. Iam 
speaking now of a case in which one party has 
been turned out of office by the vote of a majority 
of the House of Commons. A majority of one 
in that House would turn out any minister. 

The House of Lords is absolutely powerless to 
turn out a government. The House of Lords 
may reject in turn all the measures brought in by 
a Liberal government, but they cannot compel 
the government to resign office. If a vote of 


happen ? 
elected by the people and does not represent the 
people and no one cares three straws what it 
may think or say about the government. The 
House of Commons represents the people and is 
elected by the people, and each member of it has 
to stand his periodical trial for reélection and 
can be put out in the cold if the majority of 
his constituents do not approve of his political 
action. 

Therefore each House of Commons is under- 
stood to represent the opinion of the majority of 
the people, and if that majority through its 
representatives: declares that it will not have a 
certain government, out that government must 
go. 

Now this brings me to the position which I 
have taken up, that the prime minister, though 
nominally appointed by the queen, is really 
elected by the people. Let us follow it out step 
by step. 


The Needs. 


First of all the prime minister must be a mem- 
ber of Parliament. He may be a member of 
| either House. The present prime minister is a 
member of the House of Lords, and of course he 
was not elected to that position nor could he be 
turned out of the House of Lords by any popular 
vote. I shall come back to that question after a 
| while, but fur the moment | want to deal with 
the case of a prime minister who is a member of 
the House of Commons. 

That minister came into the House by popular 
choice. He grew in time to be a power in the 
House and to gather a party of followers round 
him. He and his followers in the House are all 
alike maintained by popular choice. Whenever 
a general election comes round they have all to 
stand their ordeal before the constituencies once 
again. 

If the tide of favor were to turn against the 
particular statesman whose career we are follow- 
ing, and if at a general election he lost his seat 
and could not find another, there would be an 
| end for the time to his chances of being prime 
minister. But let us suppose him to be reélected 
and to become in course of time leader of the 
Opposition—that is to say, leader of the men 
who are opposed to the policy of the existing 
government. 








Because the House of Lords is not | 
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act; she has to register the decision of the 
representative chamber—that and nothing more. 
The queen accepts the verdict of the country as 
the judge accepts the verdict of the jury. In 
that sense and in none other she appoints the 
prime minister. 

Sometimes, of course, a sort of technical diffi- 
culty arises. In 1880 there was a general election. 
The country was then under the rule of the 
Tory party led by Lord Beaconsfield, formerly 
Mr. Disraeli, one of the greatest party leaders of 
modern times. 


Becoming the Inevitable. 
The ‘Tory government was hopelessly defeated 


at the elections and went out of office at once. 
Mr. Gladstone had some years before resigned 


| the leadership of the Liberal party in the House 


of Commons on the ground that his advancing 
years called for rest. The late Earl Granville 
was the leader of the Liberal party in the House 
of Lords. Lord Hartington, who is now the 
Duke of Devonshire, led the party in the House 
of Commons. 

I may perhaps explain that a lord is not 
necessarily a peer. Lord Hartington only bore 
what is called a ‘courtesy title,” as the eldest 
son of the then Duke of Devonshire, and was 
therefore fully entitled to sit, if elected, in the 
House of Commons. 

The queen sent first for Lord Hartington and 
then for Earl Granville. Each man expressed to 
her the same cpinion—that the Liberal victory 
had been won altogether by Mr. Gladstone, who 
had come back from his retirement to fight against 
the foreign policy of the Tory government. The 
queen acted on the suggestion, and Mr. Gladstone 
was sent for and became prime minister and 
remained in active parliamentary life for fourteen 
brilliant years more. 

Here was a case in which the popular feeling 
was instantly and almost as a matter of course 
allowed to supersede the mere arrangements of 
party, and two party leaders were by common 
consent put aside for a man who was not then a 
party leader but who was Mr. Gladstone. 

That was Lord Granville’s last chance of 
becoming prime minister. He had rendered 
brilliant and faithful service to the Liberal party 
during all his long career. He must have wished 
to be prime minister. Everybody wished that 
he might have his wish. None wished it more 
fervently than his warm friend, Mr. Gladstone. 
But it was impossible just then. 

*‘Now I hive become the inevitable,” Lord 
Palmerston once wrote exultingly to his brother 
when he felt satisfied that his political successes 
had marked him out for the premiership on the 
first opportunity. In 1880 Mr. Gladstone had 
once again become the inevitable. Lord Gran- 


A general election comes on again and he finds | ville did not live long enough to have another 


as the result of it that he and his followers are 
much stronger in numbers than they were before. 
What does he do? At the opening of the first 
session of the new Parliament he moves a vote of 
want of confidence in the government. There 
are several nights of debate, and at last a division 
is taken, and there is found to be a majority 
against the government. 

The government has to resign and the queen at 
once sends for the leader of the Opposition and | 
requests him to form a new administration of | 
which he is to be at the head. Therefore he is | 
in point of fact elected by the vote of the majority 
to the position of premier just as distinctly as if | 
the vote of the country were taken on the blunt 
question whether he is or is not to be the new 
prime minister. 

But suppose the queen refused to send for him. 

What would happen then? I can only answer 
| in the words of Mr. Lowe: “I don’t know—I 
| don’t want to knuw—no sensible person wants to 
| know.” The thing is out of the question. 
| So much for a prime minister who is in the 
| House of Commons. But how about a prime) 
minister who like Lord Rosebery or Lord Salis- 
bury is in the House of Lords? It has often 
happened that a member of the House of Lords 
| is by his personal influence, or his abilities, or 
his length of public service, thought by his own 
| party to be the most suitable man to be prime 
minister. The queen, when this is made known 
to her, will send for that man. 


Elected, Chosen and Deposed. 


But he is sent for only because his own party, | 
having the majority in the House of Commons, 
desire that he shall be sent for. His tenure of 
| office depends on the House of Commons. A 

majority of one against him in the House of 
Commons turns him out of his premiership at 
once. 

The House of Lords can do nothing—absolutely 
nothing—to put him into office or to keep him in 
office or to turn him out of office. The vote of 
| the House of Lords can affect his tenure of office 





|no more than a vote of the Boston municipality 


could do. On the elected chamber, the House of 
| Commons, it all depends. 

1 therefore point out that he is in the strict 
sense elected by the then majority of the con- 
| stituencies—of the people—to the office of prime 
minister, although he sits in the House of Lords, 
to which nobody is elected. In either case the 
| sovereign merely obeys the voice of the elected 
chamber—the House of Commons. 


censure or a vote of want of confidence were to| The queen has to perform a purely ministerial | or against his appointment. 


chance. 

There was a great deal of internal discussion 
when Mr. Gladstone finally resigned the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party and the office of prime 
minister, as to who ought to take his place. Two 
men were made, whether they would or not, the 
prominent candidates. These men were Lord 


| Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt. 


Between Enemies and Friends. 


Sir William Harcourt had the advantage of 
being in the House of Commons, and of having 
had a very long political experience. Both men 
were admirable parliamentary fighters, although 
with different weapons. Sir William Harcourt 


| fought with a broadsword, Lord Rosebery with 


arapier. The choice between the two styles of 
fighting was quite a matter of personal taste. 

But Sir William Harcourt had been in office a 
bold and an aggressive legislator, and in winning 
great victories he had naturally made many 
enemies. What several of his friends feared was 
that if it soon came toa general election he would 


| not be a good man to fight under, because of the 


enemies he had thus raised up among certain 
classes and certain trade interests. 

Lord Rosebery was popular everywhere, and 
had never made, and indeed had never had a 
chance of making, any enemies. It was there- 
fore thought most desirable in the general 
interests,of the party that he should become 


| prime minister. 


There isa very growing feeling among radicals 
in England that the days of prime ministers in 
the House of Lords ought to have nearly come to 
an end. Lord Rosebery himself said, only the 
other day, that a prime minister ought to be in 
the House of Commons. But still, everything 
considered, it was believed to be prudent to 
put forward Lord Rosebery for the office this 
time. 

1 do not pretend to know how or by whom the 
information was conveyed to the queen; but 
what we all know is that the queen sent for Lord 
Rosebery and that he succeeded Mr. Gladstone 
as prime minister. During the whole of the talk 
that took place before the question was settled 
among the members of the Liberal Cabinet, I did 
not hear anybody suggest the possibility of the 
queen’s declining to accept the decision. 

Therefore I think I have shown that although 
the prime minister of this country is nominally 
and technically appointed by the queen, he is yet 
in actual effect as strictly elected by the majority 
of the people as if a national vote were taken fo) 
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The Youth's Companion. 


An Illustrated Family Paper. 
Established in 1827. 


Published Weekly at 201 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, MASS. 


Current Topics. 


The founders of our school system 
cannot have dreamed of the possibilities included 
in its extension to the regions of cyclones. A 
cyclone cave would have been as much of a 
wonder to them as a modern war-ship. Caves 
dug under Iowa schoolhouses are a part of the 
educational outtit of the day. As Eastern school 
children are drilled to prepare for escape from a 
possible fire, so their Western contemporaries are 
to have their cave-drill. 

Students of the Greek language the 
world over will be interested in the movement, 
recently begun in Athens, to have classical Greek 
pronounced according to the rules of modern | 
Greek orthoépy. Colleges and universities 
throughout the earth are to be asked to adopt this | 
pronunciation. In the event of such a consum- 
mation Greek would possess two advantages | 
which Latin does not—that of world-wide 
uniformity of pronunciation, and that of bearing 
a very close resemblance to a living language. 


By a recent munificent gift the grati- 
tude of generations of the sick and the crippled is 
secured to the donors. The Toronto Globe 
announces that Lord Mountstephen and Sir 
Donald Smith, the founders of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Montreal, have supplemented their 
original gifts by an additional sum of $800,000. 
These benefactors did not give to be remembered, 
but such acts are heralds whose voices prevent 
forgetfulness and inspire generosity and unselfish- 
ness in other minds. 

In a New York street a man lay 
helplessly intoxicated. Staring curiously at him 
was a group of children. A little girl suggested 
that the man’s son should be told of his father’s 
condition. ‘‘I told him,” said a boy, ‘‘and he 
said he didn’t care.” It was the hardened son 
of a drunkard who spoke in that pitiable way— 
already, no doubt, in training to be a drunkard 
in his turn. And so the almost endless chain of 
wretchedness and sin stretches out. 


The New York Supreme Court has 
decided that a board of health is final authority 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|but it is probable that most grown persons 


opposite party. It would be a reflection upon 
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that their annexation to the United States would 


| remember better than they remember any other Americans to believe that any considerable revive their prosperity. 


| lessons, those which in childhood they learned by 
| repeating them aloud. 


| 

A novel and time-saving device in 
the nature of a postal card has originated in 
Germany. If half that is said of American haste 
is true, the device should become popular if 
introduced into this country. One side of the 
card bears the postage-stamp and the address. 
| On the other side are printed words, followed by 
blank spaces, for replies to the questions sug- 
“gested. An example, with the replies made in 
| one instance by the person who sent the card, is 
| subjoined : 

Arrived; June 10.— Society; fine. 
Health ; good.— Scenery ; beautiful.—— Fun ; 
immense.——Lodgings; fair to middling. — 
Weather ; clear. Money ; growing less.—— 
General remarks ; would like to live here. 
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RULE OF CONTENTMENT. 


Enjoy the present hour, be thankful for the past 
And neither fear nor wish th’ approaches of the Jast. 


number of them were too indolent to read or hear 

_ political discussion, and were dependent for their 
opinions upon the humorous exaggerations of the 
caricaturists. 

Yet the cartoon can be made very effective in 
presenting political ideas. A clever drawing will 
sometimes bring at once before the eye the 
central truth of a campaign issue. People who 
might miss the point of political speeches or 
editorials, can be reached by humorous pictures. 

There is another advantage in the cartoon. 
It is usually good-humored and tends to promote 
good humor. There are exceptions, of course, 
but most political caricaturists are wise enough 
to know that ill-natured pictures do more harm 
to the originators than to those at whonr they are 
aimed. 

The element of fun, conveyed in really good 
caricatures, is a good thing in a campaign like 
the present. The issues at stake are actually 
extremely serious, and it relieves the tension a 
little to be able to laugh at some aspects of them, 
as touched off by the caricaturists. 

People who are interested in collecting—and 





Cowley. almost every one collects something—will find a 
hie nada serap-book made up of some of the best of this 
year’s cartoons an amusing volume to turn over 
Sunstroke. by and by, when the pending questions are 
settled. 
The hot weather which recently extended over | a 


the country was almost as deadly as a pestilence. | 
The fatalities from heat in New York City raised | 
the death record far above that of any previous | 
week in the city’s history, and other places | 
counted their victims by hundreds. 

“Sunstroke” is a familiar term that says much | * 


THE LITERARY GIFT. 


Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. 
Sheffield. 





But the Senate refused to ratify the treaty. 
| Two considerations induced this refusal—one 
being the objection that the price asked by the 
| Danish government was too large, and the other 
and more important being the general feeling 
| that the United States was debarred by long 
|eustom and the advice of Washington from 
| gaining any possessions which would be so 
distinctly foreign as these. 

The same sentiment was the most important 
influence in the rejection of a similar proposal to 
| acquire land on the shores of Samana Bay, on 
| the island of San Domingo. 

There was at the time every reason to suppose 
that the general sentiment of the people of the 
United States was on the side of the Senate in 
this refusal; but since that time it is evident 
| that a great change in public opinion in this 
matter has taken place. 

Some introductory steps have lately been taken 
| toward a renewal of the proposition to purchase 
| St. Thomas, St. John and Santa Cruz, all three 
of the West Indian islands belonging to Den- 
mark ; and there appears now not the slightest 
reason to doubt that a treaty for this purpose 
would not only meet with early approval from 
the Senate, but would be popular in the country. 

There are many signs that the sentiment of 
extreme caution with regard to the extension of 
American authority abroad, and especially in 
the Western Hemisphere, has very greatly 
abated. We do not say whether or not this 
change of sentiment is wise: it is undoubtedly 
real. 

There is no doubt that the Danish West Indies 
are in themselves worth possessing. They have 





| but explains very little. 
|a more exact phrase. The symptoms of sun- 
| stroke are often duplicated in persons employed 
in boiler-rooms, bakeries, laundries and other 
places where a high temperature prevails. The 
“stroke” is in every way the same, though 
exposure to the sun may have had nothing to do 
with it. 

In either event, the attack begins with nervous- 
ness, nausea, dizziness and faintness. There is 
sometimes headache, and there is always a rapid 
and feeble pulse. Occasionally the first symptom 
is a sudden checking of the perspiration, which is 
under any circumstances a sign of danger. 
Strange as it may seem, movement is the best 
safeguard against sun or heat. The man who 
idles around the corner is more likely to be 
stricken than the letter-carrier is. ‘Teamsters 
suffer more than almost any other class, because 
| work that causes perspiration is followed by 
| periods of comparative inactivity that tend to 
| prevent it. More persons die from sunstroke 
| who habitually use intoxicating liquors, than 
| from among those attacked in any other class of 
people. 
| Many cases of heat-prostration are recognized 

by the patient himself. No consideration of 
'business or pleasure should delay him from 
| seeking treatment. 





‘‘Heatstroke” would be | 


New Uses for the Newest Metal. 


| The United States produces more aluminum 
; than any other country in the world, and is 
likely to be*the first nation to employ the metal 
in its coinage. During the present autumn the 
director of the mint will experiment with alumi- 
| num coins as substitutes for the bronze one- and 
| two-cent pieces at present in use. 

Only a few years ago considerations of expense 
would have forbidden any such action. In 1855 


So late as 1889 it sold for four dollars and a half 
/apound. Now it is quite within the probabilities 
that in another year it will be profitably produced 
for thirty-five cents a pound. 

Nature has been lavish enough, in this instance, 
but man is slow to learn her secret. In its 
various compounds—and it enters into the com- 
| position of a very large number of minerals— 
| aluminum forms about one-twelfth of the crust 

of the earth. Ordinarily it is extracted from the 
| oxide, alumina, which is the chief constituent of 
|common clay. Until recently, however, only 
expensive processes have served to separate the 
metal from the combinations in which it is found. 





During the past two or three years American | 


scientists and inventors have overcome many of 
| the old obstacles. The first article ever made of 


a pound of the metal cost two hundred dollars. , 


about thirty-eight thousand people. There are 
several excellent harbors; one of them, that of 
Coral or Crawl Bay, on the island of St. John, 
is regarded as the best harbor of refuge in the 
West Indies during hurricanes. Santa Cruz is 
| one of the richest and best cultivated islands of 
the Antilles, and St. Thomas is a famous com- 
mercial port. 
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Ruler and People. 


At the public receptions given by the President, 
hundreds of persons of different ranks, colors and 
races are frequently in line. Each one is named 
to Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, is shaken by the hand, 
and then passes on to make way for the pressing 
crowd behind. 

Amusing stories are told by the officials of the 
efforts of some of the guests to halt and have a little 
chat with the President on their own concerns, or to 
advise him how to treat some great public question. 

Other visitors, reluctant to pass on with the 
unnoticed throng, attempt conventional small-talk. 
sometimes with ludicrous results. One woman, 
after waiting a long time in the perspiring, push- 
ing mass for her turn, gasped out as she clutched 
the hand of the President: 

“So pleased to meet you! Quite an unexpected 
pleasure!”’ 

Another, when presented to the lady of the White 
House, exclaimed with an air of surprise: ‘‘Really! 


in certain instances regarding the fitness of | stripped and sprinkled with water. The limbs 


The sufferer should be taken into the shade, the metal was—in compliment to Louis Napoleon, 


‘who had helped St. Clair Neville, the first man- Mrs. Cleveland? I think I have seen you before!” 


dwellings for occupancy. The soundness of this | 


decision seems apparent in the face of the fact 
that in crowded parts of great cities the public 
safety depends often upon immediate action. It 
is better that real estate owners should obtain 
compensation through the slow processes of the 
law, than that the health or lives of the occupants 
of houses should be endangered through lack of 
legal authority to act quickly and with effect. 


In the terrible heat-wave that swept 
over Australia six months ago there was warning 
of what might be expected when summer came 
around to this side of the earth. Yet what has 
been suffered here was mild in comparison with 
the heat which the Australians had to endure. 
The official readings of the thermometer at 
Gundabooka, about five hundred miles west of 
Sydney, New South Wales, showed that on 
twenty-four days in succession the temperature 
rose as high as 107 degrees in the shade, and that 


on most of these days it was nearer 120. The} 


highest point reached was 129 degrees. 


Li Hung Chang, the Chinese states- 
man who is to visit this country, is entitled to 
honor, not alone for his service in high office, but 
for personal worth. One who knows him well 
tells of his devotion to his mother, said to have 
been a remarkable woman. When she lay 
seriously ill, he applied for leave of absence that 
he might visit her. In his application he said 
that, as his mother’s illness continued unabated, 
“memorialist all night long tosses about in his 
trouble, and not for a single moment is his mind 
at rest.” The Orient often sets a fine example 
of veneration for parents which the Occident 
may well imitate. 

Recent inquiries as to the extent to which 
memory is aided by muscular effort have resulted 
in the conclusion that when such effort is 
forbidden, the loss in power to memorize is from 
eleven to seventeen per cent. The two conditions 
are illustrated when a child is permitted to learn 
its lessons ‘‘out loud,” or with whispers, or with 
movement of the lips, and when the same child 
is required to memorize without those aids. 

The information at hand does not say how 
these conditions affect retentiveness of memory, 


should be chafed, hot-water bottles should be yfaeturer—a table for the baby Prince Imperial. 
applied to the feet and cracked ice to the head, \¢ present, it seems almost impossible to name 
both to be frequently renewed, In some cases | g use to which the metal may not be put. 
the patient should be bled, and in others alcohol A juminum is lighter than glass, and only one- 
may be administered ; but these points none but fourth as heavy as silver, which it somewhat 
a physician should decide. | resembles. 
" The duration of an attack of heat-prostration any metal is equally malleable and ductile. It 
is from twelve to twenty-four hours. When it is | can be drawn into the finest wire and hammered 
added that every second case results fatally, it | into the thinnest sheets. 
will not be necessary to urge the reader to take | Jf sold at a low price aluminum, which does 
advantage of every means of prevention or cure. | jot tarnish, would largely supplant silver for 
decorating purposes. It isan excellent conductor, 
2 | and might take the place of copper in electrical 
| plants. Since no metal save steel of the highest 
Cartoons in the Campaign. | grade is, weight for weight, its equal in strength, 
One of the most striking features of the present it would compete with the former in almost 
| political campaign is the increasing use of the | °V@Y manufacturing industry. 
| cartoon as a means of reaching the popular mind, | France and Germany have built several torpedo 
We have had for years illustrated humorous | 20@ts of aluminum, finding that its lightness 
papers which owe their popularity largely to insares speed and that it resists corrosion and 
political caricatures ; and other illustrated papers | @lvanic action better than any other metal. 
which print occasional cartoons. But in no pres- Yachts, rowboats, bicycles, horseless carriages, 
idential campaign before the present have we had SUrgical instruments, skates, even cooking uten- 
the cartoon so generally used by the daily press. | Sis, have already been mare from it. : 
Some of the leading newspapers of the country The cap of the Washington Monument is a 
‘now employ a political cartoonist just as they | PYT@midal mass of aluminum weighing a hundred 
employ political reporters and editorial writers. | OU€S- Che monument itself isasymbol. Per- 
The cheaper and more rapid processes for repro- | haps its apex foreshadows the Aluminum Age. 
ducing drawings have made it practicable to 
illustrate the news of the day with caricatures. | 
| Some of them are crude enough, it is true, but | 
| others are well drawn, besides being very clever 
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A Change of Public Opinion. 








Though it is as hard as zine, scarcely | 


| in hitting off personal or political points. 

The daily papers which do this work well have 
| an advantage over the weekly illustrated papers, 
because they are able to print their pictures while 
|the ineidents which invite caricature are still 
fresh in the public mind. For instance, while 
the national conventions of the political parties 
‘were in session, readers of the reports in the 
daily papers found them illustrated with bright 
drawings. Speeches sent by telegraph were 


| treated in this way, and the work of the artists | 


must have been almost as rapid as that of the 
news editor. 

To what extent the political caricaturist helps 
to shape public opinion is a debatable question. 
It is not to be supposed that a person with definite 

| political convictjons could be shaken out of them 


In November, 1867, a treaty was negotiated 
between the United States and Denmark for the 
purchase of the Danish West Indian islands of 
St. Thomas and St. John. It was agreed that 
the price of seven million dollars should be paid ; 
but the transfer of the islands from Denmark 
was conditioned upon two things—the free con- 
sent of the inhabitants of the islands, and the 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate of the 
United States. Such ratification, as all our 
readers know, is necessary in the case of every 
| treaty negotiated by the government of the United 

States. 

The practically unanimous consent of the 
| people of the Danish islands was given in an 
election held as soon as possible. The commer- 
cial prosperity of the islands had been declining 


In presentation at a continental court, the chief 
burden falls upon the sovereign. Queen Marglie- 
rita of Italy—who belongs to the House of Savoy, 
a family that for a thousand years have made a 
business of kingscraft—is said to be the most 
gracious and charming of royal hosts in Europe. 
Her tact and kindness are unfailing, and as she 
|moves around the circle of waiting guests in 
| sweeping robes of gray velvet girdled by priceless 

pearls, she looks the ideal queen. 
| The Empress of Germany usually appears in 
| public surrounded by her children. The emperor 

speaks of her to the people as the Royal Haus- 
| Frau, or simply as “die Mutter.” He shows 
wisdom in this, for the hold of a sovereign upon 
his subjects is now made stronger by his moral 
qualities than by his success in war. 
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Humor and its Dangers. 


The Hon. Tom Corwin, who kept his audience 
in a roar, thought that the speaker who made the 
| people laugh would be looked down upon as 4 
!elown. “One must be solemn,” said he, “soleil 

as an ass, and never say anything that is not 
| uttered with the severest gravity, to win tlie 
| respect of acrowd. People have a contempt for the 
| man who entertains them.” 

Mr. Corwin’s remark is true of the speaker 
| whose aim is merely to amuse his audience )) 
telling humorous stories—“only this and nothing 
more.” He develops into the “funny mau.” 
| When he rises to speak in the legislative hal! or 
| on the platform men begin to laugh before he has 
uttered a single sentence. He is the recognized 
jester to whom men do homage by laughing the 
mirthless laugh even when, instead of being funny, 
he merely looks so. 

Such a speaker soon begins to strain at jesting. 
Then reflective hearers know that he is advancing 
on the downward path at whose end the wil 
becomes the buffoon. Then men laugh at him, 10t 
with him. 

The best humorists among public speakers take 
pains to be serious and dull at times. They «re 
masters of solid law, or experts in statesmans!iip. 
or good scholars, and these aequirements control 
their capacity for jesting. Mark Twain !s 4 
literary artist and a fascinating converser, as well 
|as a humorist. Sargent S. Prentiss was a great 
lawyer and an eloquent orator as well as a humor- 
ist, but his humor, though at times excessive, never 
obscured his oratory or weakened his argument. 

He was once engaged in a political discussion 





| by the ridicule of the cleverest cartoonist of the | for some time, and their people had no doubt | on “the stump,” with a gentleman who was wordy, 
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dull, and spoke “against time,” so that Prentiss 
might speak at a disadvantage. It was nearly 
dark when Prentiss rose, and the same moment a 
jackass in a neighboring pound began braying, 
and kept it up until Prentiss’s friends were 
annoyed and his opponents delighted. When the 
jackass stopped, Prentiss, casting a comical look 
at his unfair antagonist, said: 

“I did notcome here to-day to reply to (wo 
equally eloquent speeches.” Then he sat down, 
and his friends earried him from the stand im their 
arms. 

While making a stump speech m favor of Henry 
Clay’s election to the presidency, Mr. Prentiss was 
mterrupted by a rude fellow’s advance toward the 
stand with a banner, on which was inscribed, 
“Hurrah for Polk.” No sooner did the orator see 
the motto than with a comical smile he exclaimed: 
“Fellow-citizens, you have now before you the 
sum and substance of all the arguments of the 
opposite party—*Hurrah for Polk!” 

The fellow with the banner slunk away amid 
the jeers of the crowd. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Ruskin, the lover of the beautiful in the common | 


things of life, is an offender where books are 
concerned. He appreciates a book for what it 
contains, and can appreciate it no more though 
its outer clothing bear the mark of the most artistic 
skill. It 1s said that he never so much as mquired 
in what form his own books were to be given to 
the world. So long as his utterances appeared, he 
cared not in what garments they were clothed. 

Ernest Renan was another scholar to whom the 
outward appearance of a book made no appeal. 
His large library is said to have contained no fine 
bindings. His study was his workshop, his books 
the tools that aided him m the attainment of his 
end, and he was not particularly careful of his 
tools, they say. 

Of Darwin it is affirmed that he seemed unaware 
of the difference in the value of books, and would 
treat a Zaehnsdorf binding with the same scant 
eourtesy that he exercised toward a penny pam- 
phiet. Covers appeared to him a useless weight 
and decidedly in the way, and he often got rid of 


| them by ripping them off. Sometimes the book 


| was borrowed! 


———-<@e — | 


PROMPT MEASURES. 


When true courage is accompanied by the 
impulse to act, and act valiantly, at the crucial 
moment, it is almost invincible. O. S. Marden, in 
“Architects of Fate,” gives, as an instance of the | 
spirit ready to surmount an emergency, a story 
relating to General McClellan when, after the 
Mexican War, he was employed as a topographical 
engineer in surveying the Pacific coast. 

From his headquarters at Vancouver he had 
gone south to the Columbia River with two com- 
panions, a soldier and a servant. One evening he 
received word that the chiefs of the Columbia 
River tribes wished to confer with him, and from 
the messenger’s manner he suspected that the 
Indians meant mischief. 

He warned his companions that they must be 
ready to leave camp at a moment’s notice, and 
then, mounting his horse, he rode boldly into the 
Indian village. About thirty chiefs were holding 
council, and McClellan was led into the circle and 
placed at the right hand of the chief, Saltese, who 
made known the grievance of the tribe. 

Two Indians had been captured by a party of | 
white pioneers and hanged for theft. Atonement | 
for the outrage was absolutely necessary, but 
although the chiefs pondered long over the ques- 
tion, they had but little to say. McClellan was on 
friendly terms with them, and he was by no means | 
responsible for the executions; but he was a/ 


white man, and for that reason the responsibility | 
seemed to lie with him. 

The council was prolonged for hours, and then 
Saltese passed sentence: McClellan should be 
immediately put to death. 

The officer said nothing, but sat motionless, 
apparently quite indifferent to his fate.. His list- 
lessness threw his captors off their guard, but the 
moment for action had enly just come. At the 
instant when the sentence was passed he moved | 
like a flash; he whipped out his revolver and held 
it close to the chief’s temple. 

“Revoke that sentence,” he cried, with his finger 
clicking the trigger, “or I shall kill you this 
instant!” 

Saltese, Indian and stoic though he was, grew 
livid with fear. 

“IT revoke it!’ he exclaimed. 

“I must have your word that I can leave this 
council in safety.” 

“You have the word of Saltese,” was the quick 
response. 

McClellan knew that the pledge was sacred, and 
he lowered his revolver and released the chief. 
Then he strode out of the tent, revolver in hand, 
mounted his horse and rode away, to summon his | 
followers and place as many miles as possible 
between themselves and the Indians. 
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NOT HERS. 


A reminiscence of Mrs. Stowe published in the | 
Atlantic Monthly says that she always spoke and 
behaved as if she recognized herself to be an 
imstrument breathed upon by the Divine Spirit. 
She was never afflicted with a personal conscious- 
hess of her reputation, nor was she trainmelled by 
it. The sense that a great work had been accom. | 
plished through her only made her more humble, 
and her shy, absent-minded ways were continually 
throwing her admirers into confusion. 

Late in life, when her failing powers made it 
impossible for her to speak as one living in a 
world which she seemed to have left far behind, 
she was accosted in the garden of her country 
retreat in the twilight one evening by a good old 
retired sea-captain who was her neighbor for the 
time, 

“When I was younger,” said he, respectfully, 
holding his hat in his hand while he spoke, “I 
read with a great deal of satisfaction and instruc- | 
tion ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The story impressed 
me very much, and I am happy to shake hands 
with you, Mrs. Stowe, who wrote it.” 

“I did not write it,” answered the white-haired 
old lady gently, as she shook the captain’s hand. 

“y ou didn’t!” he ejaculated, in amazement. 
“Why, who did, then?” 

“God wrote it,” she replied simply. “I merely 
did His dictation.” 

“Amen!” said the captain reverently, as he 

walked thoughtfully away. 
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TREATMENT OF BOOKS. 


ane beauty of a book is undeniably to be , 
“si . for beyond the covers, yet the wealth and | 
dann of the author’s thought may find fitting | 
ro ung in sightly paper and an artistic binding. | 
le indifference of many scholarly men to the 
outward form in which the great thoughts of their 
literary favorites appear before them is as strange 
as is the indifference of others to all books that 
are not specimens of fine printing and binding. 


It is said that m the end his friends used to give 
him any book which he wished to borrow, for they 
knew that, if it were ever returned, its usefulness 
as a book would be at an end. 


HE PROMPTED THE SPEAKER. 


Among Mr. Noah Brooks's reminiscences of 
“Washington in Lincoln’s Time” is a pleasing 
sketch of Thaddeus Morris, who for some years 
was the special page of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. While Mr. Orr of South 
Carolina was Speaker, as it appears, he discovered 
that Morris, then nothing but a boy, had a surpris- 
ing knowledge of parliamentary law, and an almost 
equally surprising memory for names and dates. 

Speaker Orr at once attached Morris to the 
Speaker’s chair, where he kept his place until his 
death in March, 1864. 

Probably few strangers ever noticed the tall, 
slim young man who leaned ne paentty on the 
corner of the Speaker's marble desk, apparently 
but little interested in the proceedings of the 
House, but really regarding all that passed with 
the most watchful vigilance. The youngster kept 
track of the mazy confusion of business, and could 


| disentangle for the sometimes bewildered Speaker 


the most labyrinthine complication. If a knotty 
question of parliamentary law or precedent arose, 
he would solve it with amazing facility. 

While the Speaker was addressing the House in 
a perfunctory way, stating the question at issue in 
order to consume time, Morris would silently place 
before the Speaker reference-book after reference- 
book, with chapter and verse duly marked—cita- 


| tions from the records of the earliest years of the 


government, collected for use as precedents in just 
such a case as that under consideration. 

The mute prompter’s hand was the compass that 
enabled the tempest-tossed Speaker to steer clear 
of rocks and shoals on which he might have | 
wrecked his reputation as a presiding oflicer. | 

Morris’s death was a real loss to the House, but 

— y some of the hair-splitting debaters who 
iad tailed to trip the Speaker over a “question of 
order” did not regard with unmitigable grief the 
place left vacant at the corner of the Speaker s 
desk. 


“MEN AS TREES WALKING.” 


The experience recorded in the Scriptures in 
which a blind man miraculously restored to sight 


| declared that he saw “men as trees walking” has 


been curiously paralleled by a case reported by a 
Canadian newspaper. the Pembroke Standard. 


According to this journal, a man of Pembroke, 
sixty years of age, who had never seen at all, 
received his sight through the removal of a cata- 
ract. When the bandage was first removed from 
his eyes after the operation, the patient started 
violently and cried out as if with fear, aud for a 
time was aqpereatty suffering from nervous shoek | 
as the result of his new-found sense. 

One of the first things he noticed was a flock of 
sparrows; and when asked what they were, he 
responded that he thought they were teacups! 
This was certainly a more curious mistake than 
the seriptural one. 

A few minutes afterward he was shown a watch 
and asked what it was. He waited a moment 
until he heard it tick, and then said it was a watch. 

The blaze of a lamp, shown him by daylight, 
excited the most lively surprise in his mind. He | 
had no idea what it was, and wanted to pick it up 


| with his fingers. | 


He was, however, in the preatest delight in the 
copy of the new-found faculty. When, after 
iis first day of seeing, night fell, he wept in de- | 
spair, believing that he was losing the sight which | 
had been so wonderfully found after more than | 
sixty years of darkness. 


“SIR JOHN.” 


There 1s, says a London religious paper, a man 
in the north of England, who is by the common 
consent of all his friends awarded a title, that of 
“Sir.” It came to him in a curious way. One 


| day a new teacher came to the school where this 


man, when a youth, was receiving instruetion, 
and the boy was the first of whom the teacher 
asked the question, **What is your name?” 


“John Wilson,” replied the lad. 

“Sir,” said the teacher, admonishingly. 

The boy only looked stupid. He did not know 
what the teacher meant, for the boys of that school 
had never been taught to address their masters as 
“—..” 

“You must always say ‘sir’ when you address 
me im the future, boy,” thundered the master. 
“And now again, what is your name?” 

“Sir John Wilson!” answered the boy, promptly. 

The teacher was unable to refrain from joining 
in the laugh which followed; and from that day to 
this the boy has been known as “Sir John Wilson.” 
His mistake was almost as good to him as a royal 
patent. 


A TERRIBLE RECORD. | 


Members of parliamentary bodies sometimes | 
hke to satirize their deliverances as a whole, as 
well as to make fun distinctly and individually of 
one another. One day a member of a great legis- 
lative body was conversing with a gentleman when | 
another member came up. | 

“Allow me,” said the first member, ‘to introduce 
to you Mr. Blank, the man who has written more 
stupidities than any other living person.” 

“Ah,” said the second member, *‘an editor?” 

“No; he’s the official stenographer of the House!” 


COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is se com. | 


mon nowadays, nay be entirely prevented by the use 
ot Burnett's Cocoaime. (Ade. 





a) Commission Sale Stables. 


er Dealer in tine horses, consisting of fast 
6% trotting, pacing, road 
* family, saddle horses, and 
matched pairs. Regular 
auction sales every Thurs- 
day. References: John Carr, 
\ Pres. First Nat. Bank; A. 
Richardson, People's Nat. 
Bank. Dorrespondence 
solicited. A. W. DAVIS, 
78, 80 and 82 Northampton 


Street, BosTON, MASS. 
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Do You Embroider? 


**1896 Florence Home Needlework,”’ Just Out. 
Bristling with new ideas. It ives explicit 
instructions for embroidering Tea Cloths, 
Centerpieces and Doilies in ali the newest 
and most popular designs. The book is 
full of valuable information. No needle- 
worker should be withoutit. Sent by mail 
to any address for 6 cents. 
Mention “ for 18% book.” 
NONOTUCEK SILK Co., 


36 Bridge Street, FLORENCE, MASS. 
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2 “The Nation's Favorite > 
* Musical Instrument. * 
* 2 

* - 

* 

* Style 2’;. 

* 

* 





Price $7.50. 


The popularity of the Autoharp is due to 
its “musical possibilities which are unlimit 
ed,” as the World’s Fair Commission said, 
its small cost, its simplicity because it is 
theeasiest of all instruments to learn to play. 
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Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Cloaks and Suits. 


Herve you thought of your 
Winter Dresses and 
Wraps? 

Our designers have been 
at work here and in Euro; 
planning and thinking ~ 
you — getting together the 
newest ideas, the nicest 
combinations and the most 
pleasing effects. The re- 
sults of months of thought 
and research are ready for 
you and handy for you in 
our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue and splendid collec- 
tion of samples of suitings 
and cloakings—mailed /ree 
if you send your name. 

We make every garment 
especially to order — that’s 
the secret of the perfect fit 
and stylish “set” of our 
garments. We study your 
figure and make the gar- 
ment that pleases you. We 
save you “ the dressmaker worry” —and pay the ex- 
press charges to any part of the world. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Stylish Dresses and Tailor-Made Suits, $7 up. 
Newest Jackets, $3.50 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $3 up. Plush Capes, $7 up. 
Fur Capes, $6 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4.50 up. 


Write to-day for our Catalogue and more than fifty 
samples of the suitings and cloakings from which we 
make these garments. We mail them /ree to the lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 








The AUTOHARP, 


Style No. 2X, illustrated above, is perhaps 
the most popular of all. It has seven chord 
bars, permitting modulations enough to play 
most any piece of popular music. Instruction 
book, music and fittings go with each in 
strument. Price 7.50. 


EASY TO PLAY. 


To the beginner— young or old—the Auto 
harpis the fascinating medium for develop- 
ing a taste and love for music. 

All Music Dealers sel! this style, or we 
will send it prepaid ou receipt of price. Ful 
Satisfaction guaranteed, rite for our beau 
tifully illustrated story, “How the Autoharp 
Captured the Family,” also Cata., sent Free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, 
Dolge Bidg., New York. 
Salesrooms and Studios, 28 East 23d St. 
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HE Beauty of a Black 


Stocking or Glove 

depends q upon the dyer 
— likewise the wear. 
You can saci abso- 
FAST BLACK, 


lutely upon hosi- 
ery or gloves dyed 
by Louis HERMSDORF. 
. . » When buying Black 


Hosiery or Gloves } 





ask are these... 


HERMSDORF’S qi PAYS. 
DYE ? 





Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. | 
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(@) gray hairs begin to show. It’s 


©) who has not begun to go down 
S fact, the hair turns gray regard 





+) The Blue and the Gray. 


SN Both men and women are apt to feel a little blue when the 


normal condition of things gray hairs belong to advanced age. 
SY They have no business whitening the head of man or woman 
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a@ very natural feeling. In the 


the slope of life. As a matter of @® 
less of age, or of life’s seasons; S 


6 sometimes it is whitened by sickness, but more often from lack © 
S44 of care. When the hair fades or turns gray there’s no need to ZF 


©) resort to hair dyes. The normal 
\WZ retained by the use of 


Ayer’s Curebook, “a story ¢ 
100 pages, free 


© 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor. ¢, 


J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass 


color of the hair is restored and © 





of cures to 








by the cured.” aN 





show what the pencil was, for only good pen- 


cils are used to a stum 


p- Pencils which their 


holders enjoy to the end, are the celebrated 


Dixon 2s Pencils 


Smooth, even, 


If your dealer does not keep them send 16 


frictionless, tough. 
hardness or softness,—every grade of finish. 


Every degree of 


cents for pencils worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 











A Song of the Camp-Fire. 


| 

Oh, the sparkle of the camp-fire on the sheltered | 
woodland shore, 

With the forest for a background, and the lake 
spread out before; 

While the frail canoes come tossing home to harbor | 


in the bay. 
And the star above the sunset marks the passing of 
y ' 


' the writer, from the West. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


What can be said of | 
her who could have had the sweet, but chose the 
bitter for humanity’s and for Christ’s sake? 
There are many bright, educated Eastern girls in 
the West, enduring poverty and hardship as good 
soldiers of the Master, that they may do all they 
can for Him. Such unreserved giving up of self 
ought to shame us out of our easy, self-satisfied 
lives of nominal Christian service. 


calied 





Counting Treasury Notes. 





mind of the savage had taken in the fact only in 
the way his reply indicated. 

Another story told by Mr. Cowley was of the 
visit of Gen. Philip Sheridan to the Spokanes in 
an early day. Sheridan related to the Indians, 
through an interpreter, the wonders of the rail- 
road, and then waited to see what effect the 
revelation would have upon them. 

“What do they say?” he asked the interpreter. 

“They say they don’t believe it,” was the 
answer. 

Sheridan then described the steamboat, and the 
ey | — this. 

“What do they say to that?” the general asked 
again, seeing the Indian faces all impassive. 

“They say they don’t believe that, either.” 

Then the general gave an account of the tele- 
phone, and told how a man at the end of a long 
wire had talked to a man at the other end of it. 
The interpreter remained silent. 
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are not all made alike. If the minister’s wife is 

more interested in crochet edging than ministers’ 

wives generally are, what of that? It may be 

uncommon, — there’s nothing criminal about it 
now of.’ 

“And there are a great many such things come 
to my hearing,” said Mrs. Saunders, calmly, with 
out ecg | to notice the flushed face of the 
minister’s wife; “and whenever they do I take 
occasion to free my mind to somebody about them. 
For I say to myself, ‘If by showing up such an 
uncharitable spirit whenever she has a chance 
Katherine Saunders can inculcate a spirit of for- 
bearance in this town, let her do it!’ ” 


* 
> 





Spanking a Soldier. 


One of the most singular and interesting manu- 
g ies in this country is that where the United | 
yom : |" “Because I don’t believe that story myself,” 


States Treasury notes are made. The paper | aniswered th “ : 

M e interpreter. He was a conscientious 
differs from any other, and it is kept under | man, and could not assume the moral responsibility 
guard from the moment of its manufacture until | of repeating such an incredible tale. 
the printed notes are issued from the Treasury.| Somewhat more “canny,” as the Scotch would 


fs aie ? call it, was the response which some of the far 
These sheets of thin paper, both before and after | Northwestern Indians used to make to the mission- 
printing, are counted and recounted by officials 


aries when reproached by them with the wicked- 
whose fingers, from years of practice, have become | ness of their race. They declared that when 
so deft that they fly over their work with the Christ had accomplished His mission to the white 


men He was about to carry the gospel to the 


“Well,” said the general, “why don’t you inter- 


pret that to them?” A Confederate captain recently told Mr. J. A. 


Watrous, a writer of “war stories,” about two 
small boys who, during the Civil War, found their 
way into the Louisiana regiment to which the 
captain belonged. Both were from ten to twelve 
years old, and both had run away from home, and 
were serving as drummers. 

At the battle of Shiloh one of these little fellows 


threw — his drum early in the engagement, 
icked up the musket of a wounded soldier, and 


As the summer night grows deeper, how the flame 
illuines the pines, 

And its wavering reflection on the starlit water 
shines ! 





es ! 

We have drawn a ring of magic in the wilderness 
and gloom, 

And the darkness looms beyond it like the walls of 
some vast room. 


WS ae 


- 





od « 


Gathers now the twilight circle, each bronzed 
camper in his place 

While the laughter of 
ter on his face; 

And we sing the good old ballads, and the rolling 


the firelight meets the laugh- 


; college glees, ‘ete. bets Gettance te | of lightning. Indians, but some envious white men said, “If we | fought like a young hero as long as the battle 
be , hoots ane ° + " 
; bee so 9 — A visitor, watching a woman counting appar-| let Him go the Indians will become too smart for | raged. 


Not long after the battle, while the boy-soldier’s 
laurels were still fresh upon him, his mother 
learned where he was and came after him. The 
regiment was drilling at the time, and the boy was 
with it. The mother rushed upon the drill-ground 
and seized her boy. 

“Run away from home, will you?’ she screamed , 
‘ou are nothing more than a baby. You 


us.” So they crucified Him, and the Indians have 
ever since been left in a state of depravity for 
which the whites could blame only themselves. 


pe endless heaps of notes, said, when the 
worker stopped to breathe: 

“I should think that this monotonous work of 
counting, continued for years, would bring on a 
| disease of the braiu.” y 

“It would,” promptly replied the official, “if we 
thought of it. But while I counted those notes I 


; 
if 
; 
fl 
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Then the story and the laughter pass the merry 
circle round, 

And the intervening silence thrills with many a 
woodland sound 

Now the weird and 
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ghostly challenge of the solitary 


SPT Soe 


loon, 
Now the whistle of a plover, journeying southward 





7 neath the moon. vas planning a holiday for my little boy. I repeat ing. “why, , 
Ay the sumbers unoonsciously - A a mensteene toutes Canoeing come right home with your mother.’ 
ua Ah ! the charm that hangs forever round the camp the keys of the iano. It is a habit. It was not The white clouds race across the blue: As the boy showed some unwillingness, she took 
aM st AY eto the savage, for the high and always $0,” shee said, laughing. “When I began Wine,white foam flecks the bay Los him across her knee. and, in the presence of the 
3} | : ‘ ‘ aid, ’ “ Fite, t : oo 
+; for the low | the work 1 was terrified by its importance. The ‘Aa fast aud far as they | whole regiment, gave him a sound spanking. 


There is something grand and godlike, being roofed | officers, pacing up and down, robbed me of self- Off coats and kneel, alert to meet | Then she led him away, the boy crying and boo- 


‘ with stars and skies, . ' ch impulse gay or grave, | hooing at the top of his voice. 
i And lulled solemnly to slumber by primeval lulla- | es eae = eet ae And cleave a rippling ine of light She had to wait some little time for a chance to 
. Dies. JAMES BuckHam. | 5 \é 8 Atbwart the wind and wave ! | get away, and meantime one of the soldiers saw 


MIR 


— 


ain, and even then made 


the pile again and a 
i I have 


I never make a mistake now. Sometimes the idle paddle owns | the boy, who was still crying, and asked if he was 


~ 


NAIL 5 AL 


Oa. 


Se Pat re 9 oy Se en 
wrens ecen se es mee. ee Se aa inane 


Ei aekic ak adencantends 


Bah, 
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One Thought That Passed. 


Out from the silence came a peqvence grand 
Standing one instant clear before my sight. 
I seized my pen and, dazed by light, 


Erem bling, 
th faithful but unequal hand 


Essayed wi 
To give obedience to the command 

Which said, as “aie coke of Patmos, 
“Write |” 


Even as I strove, the shining thing took flight, 
And left me with its fulness all unspanned. 


Abashed, and fallen from my exalted mood, 
I see the outline of a thought which has 
No touch of the Divinity that sued 
For human utterance, but found, alas ! 
Only an accent blundering and rude— 
A jarring discord struck on sounding brass. 
ANNIE L. MvUZzey. 





All She Could. 


Some years ago a clergyman moved from New | 
England to the northern part of lowa and settled | 
upon a farm. Many people said that he was | 
foolish to do this; that he was throwing his life | 
away. He left behind him a comfortable home, 
pleasant associations, libraries, schools and con- | 
genial neighbors. Besides, he was old and begin- | 
ning to be feeble. But he felt that there was | 
awaiting him a broad field, unplowed and ready | 
for spiritual cultivation. 

He had meant to go into this home missionary 
work years before, but his wife had persuaded 
him to wait until their daughter had finished her 
education at an Eastern college. Now the oppor- | 
tunity had arrived, and with an eagerness like | 
that of youth he left a community that, as he 
expressed it,shad been ‘‘for generations preached 
to death,” in order to go to a people begging to be 
preached to life. 

There in the middle West the family built a 
small cabin of three rooms and a “‘lean-to” for 
the kitchen. No trees protected them from the 
burning sun in summer or from the fierce hurri- 
canes of winter. The country was new. ‘There 
were no roads. Their nearest neighbor was six 
miles away across the prairie, and one Sunday 
the good man, after preaching to an audience of 
twelve persons several miles away from his home, 
was lost in a blizzard in endeavoring to return to 
it. From the effects of this exposure he died, 
and his wife soon followed him. 

The daughter, twenty years of age, was left 
alone. What was she to do? Should she pack 
up and return to the comfortable East, or stay 
and fight it out in the pioneer West? She decided 
to stay and continue her father’s work. 

She went out upon the vast prairie to teach. 
Most of the settlers there were Norwegians, and 
in a little two-roomed house, occupied by a large 
family, she went to board so that she might learn 
the language. But the food was so poor that | 
she became ill. Finally she secured the position | 
of principal in a small, struggling college. Here | 
her surroundings were pleasant, but the trustees | 
could not pay her salary, and after three years | 
she went back to the prairie. | 

This time she boarded with a kind but ignorant 
Irish family. During the winter the mother died, | 
leaving two young girls to care for a household of 
men. Here, the teacher found her mission in life. 

She taught those girls how to work. She helped 
them to cook, to sew, to make their own clothes, 
to make the home cheerful and sweet. She made 
herself an elder sister to the two. She shared 
their whole life. She mended with them, baked 
with them, made butter with them, milked with 
them, and endured the hay-field with them. Soon 
the two sisters became noted for their gentleness, 
consideration and excellent home qualities. 
Wherever they went they carried a spirit of 
helpfulness and an electric ray of cheerfulness. 

But the world never knew of the sacrifice of 
the minister’s daughter, who spent some of the 
best years of her life in dreary hardship in order 
to make the lives of two other girls worth living. 
The story of this noble sacrifice came recently to 














mistakes. 
the habit of comming 

This little persona 
it for all of us. 4 

There are certain duties, more or less laborious, 
which all well-bred men and women must perform 
because of what they owe to themselves and to 
y many = The rson must be kept clean; the 
dress in scrupulous order; the voice, laughter and 
gestures controlled; every other human being 
who is met, whether lord or laborer, should be 
treated with simple, sincere courtesy. At the 
table, on the street, in social life there must be 
conformity to certain minute laws which govern 
well-bred people. 

The man or woman who tries to learn these 
things in middle life is hampered or paralyzed by 
ignorance and awkwardness. Jean Paul, with a 
gest gospel of truth pusteng on his tongue, felt 
1is boorish manner a heavy burden that kept him 
long dumb. : 

There are countless American girls and boys | 
who some day may have a message to deliver 
the world. If they turn these lesser dutics into 
habits now, they will cost them no more thought 
or anxiety in adult age than the counting of the 
heaped notes does the official in the mills. 


” 
history has a useful hint in 
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Lord Kelvin. 


James Thomson, the father of the eminent Lord 
Kelvin, was the son of a farmer in the north of 
Ireland, He had few outward advantages, but his 
inborn thirst for knowledge conquered all diffi- 
culties, and he became a thorough mathematician 
and professor of mathematics in the University of 
Glasgow. Lord Kelvin, though not childish, 1s of 
that childlikeness of character regarding which 
it was said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
A writer in Good Words sketches the distinguished 
professor as follows: 


He has one strange peculiarity. While the 
higher mathematics are as easy to him as the 
alphabet, he often appears puzzled when a sum is 
presented to him in ordinary numerals. A ques- 
tion of simple addition placed in this way on the 
board will sometimes lead to the query being put 
to the class or to an assistant, with a certain funny 
look of helplessness, ‘How much is that?” 

His power of abstraction is extraordinary. He 
is never without his note-book, which he carries in 
= pocket and produces at the most unexpected 
rimes. 

I have seen him when on a visit to a country 
house, in a crowded drawing-room, with all the 
jabber of conversation going on in full flood, sittin 
with his note-book, and filling page after page wit 
intricate calculations, seeking the solution of some 
problem which awaited investigation. 

He can do this in railway carriages, and in a 
storm at sea, as calmly as in his library. He will 
get himself propped up in the corner of his eabin 
and set to work, and become so absorbed as to be 
unconscious that there has been a gale blowing 
while he was at work. , 

And yet, if recalled to ordinary life by some 
— questioner, his gentle face lights up with 
nterest, when others, more self-conscious than he, 
would display irritation. Indeed, I never knew a 
man less self-conscious. 

He is absolutely without affectation or an 
thought of self-importance. He will converse wit 
a nobody in a manner so respectful and attentive 
as to make that er oe ine that he himself 
has been delightfully interesting and even inform- 
ing to Lord Kelvin. This arises from the sim- 
plicity and sweetness of a great nature. 
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Workings of the Indian Mind. 


In a contest ef wits the North American Indian 
is almost always at a disadvantage with the white 
man. His mind is not accustomed to the quick 
thinking which centuries of civilization have 
developed. An old resident of Spokane, Wash- 
ington,—Mr. Cowley.—has told to the Spokesman- 
Review of that city many stories of the old days, 
which illustrate the quality of the Indian’s thinking 
when he comes into contact with the white man’s 
intelligence. 


Mr. Cowley once carried on business as a buyer | 


of grain, and Indian farmers brought him their 
products. One day an Indian told him that he 
should no longer sell him his oats, because another 
white man would give more for them. 
“Very well.” was the answer. “I cannot afford 
to pay you more.” 
ut after a while the Indian farmer came back 
and offered Mr. Cowley a load of oats at the old 


rice. 
“How is this? asked Mr. Cowley. “Doesn't 
the other man still pay you your price?” 


| graceful. 





“‘He pay me more for bushel,” said ‘the Indian; 
“you pay me more for load.” 
This was as much as to say that the other man 


The sheltered inlet’s charms; 
Sometimes the urgent rapid strains 

Against our tireless arms; 
Sometimes through drowsy afternoons 

Those river reaches gleam 
Wherover weary willows nod 

And whisper in their dream. 


And though, the dreaded portage past, 
our —_ gilds the brakes, 
We scarcely fall asleep before 
fresh, new morning wakes. 
Push off, then! Leave this gray old earth 
To milder men than we, 
Full brothers of the open sky, 
Near kinsmen to the sea ! 
WALTER LEON SAWYER. 


——_<*@ 





Adventure of an Army Nurse. 


Mrs. M. V. Harkin, in an autobiographical 
sketch contributed to “Our Army Nurses,” relates 
a lively adventure which befell her near Corinth, 
Miss. ‘The hospital in which she was a nurse 
contained few patients, and one day, feeling the 
need of outdoor exercise, she asked the doctor's 
permission to go to ride. This was readily 
granted, but coupled with it was an injunction not 
to go far, lest she should fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 


I was well mounted, she says, and feeling that 
there could be no danger, I wanted to enjoy my 
liberty to the utmost. So away I went, with my 
little orderly at my side, and soon turned into a 
= road, shaded with beautiful trees and 
eading almost north. 

My horse was fresh and eager, and we dashed 
on. At last we saw soldiers; but they were our 
own men, and, of course, I was not afraid of them. 

As I flew by, as fast as my horse could go, I 
thought I heard voices calling; but I paid no 
attention and rode on for as much as two hours, 
— I came to a large ravine that cut the road in 
wo. 

I stopped, looked down into the dark pully. 
then raised my eyes to the opposite hill, whe 
saw a rude farm-house, and a white cow posing 
in the field. I thought I would cross the gully an 
see if I could buy a drink of milk. 

I had gone about half-way down the hill, when 
at the bottom I saw five men in the well-known 
“butternut” uniform. My breath almost left my 
body as the foremost of them said: 

“Halt! You are my prisoner.” 

He walked toward me, and in another minute 
would have had my horse by the bridle 

“T will die first,” was my thought as I jerked the 
rein; and my dear old horse turned with a jump. 
“Shoot the spy!’ they shouted. 

I was in truth flying for dear life. They fired 
three shots after me, but I must have gone like 
the wind, for I heard no more of them. 

hen I reached the picket lines the _ little 
orderly had already reported me as “gobbled’— 
that is, taken prisoner. The officer gave me a 
seolding. and told me how three of our men had 
been killed there a short time before. As for me, 
1 was almost sick with fright. 


and 
re I 
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Charitable Woman. 


There are some people who pride themselves on 
possessing a charitable spirit, but who deplore the 
absence of it in others in such a way as to produce 
an effect of which it is to be hoped they are uncon- 
scious. 


“TL hate to hear people finding fault all the time,” 
said Mrs. Saunders, as she seated herself in the 
parsonage parlor, prepared to spend the afternoon 
with the minister’s wife and teach her the pattern 
of some crochet edging which the little woman 
had admired on a previous occasion. 

“Now there’s Mrs. Robbins,’ continued Mrs. 
Saunders. “She came in to see me just before | 
started over here, and she was complaining about 
the price Mr. Hobbs op for groceries. She 
says she thinks it’s perfectly outrageous, and that 
she knows of — who don’t pay any more, 
living right in Boston. She says country prices 
ought to be a great deal lower. of course. 

“Perhaps there may be truth in what she says, 
but why say it? Of course she knew it would stop 
with me and go no farther, but other people might 
repeat it. And 1 think she ought to be more char- 
itable. It seems strange for Mr. Hobbs to charge 
such prices, to be sure, but why talk about it? 

“Then Matty Fawcett was in this morning, 
telling me about how Mrs. Corbett lets those five 
children of hers run wild over the neighborhood. 
Matty says the way they go on is perfectly dis- 

She certainly told me of some very 
strange doings, but why canes such things? 
That’s what say. Why tell me about their 
chasing the neighbors* cats up trees and frighten- 
ing the hens and so on? Why not exercise for- 
bearance and keep those things to herself? 

“And this noon Mrs. Marvin came in, and I told 
her what I was going to do this afternoon. She 
didn’t say anything, but I could see that she 
thought it was queer for a minister’s wife to care 


had given him a greater price at the expense of | so much about a crochet pattern. And I thought 


the measurement of the grain; but the untutored | to myself, ‘Now why should she criticise? 


e 


| erying because his mother hurt him. 

| “No!” he shouted. ‘*Do you — a soldier 
like me would ery because he was hurt? Didn't L 
fight just as well as the best of them at the great 
battle?” 

| “Yes, Johnny, but what are you crying about?” 

“I’m erying because my mother spanked me 
right before the whole regiment!” 

| n spite of his protests, the boy had to go home 

with his mother, as was proper. 
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Unpleasant Remedy. 


A writer on lion-hunting tells how Hassan, a 
quick-witted Somali, found his way out of a very 
serious difficulty. He had been down in the 
waterless plains, and was on the way home, driving 
some camels before him. It was a very dry year, 
and although this was the rainy season, he had 
been unable to find any water to give his pony. 


The result was that, having been ridden hard 
for two or three days, with little or no water to 
drink, the pony succumbed entirely, and at last 
lay down about twenty miles from the wells. No 
amount of persuasion, or even beating, would get 
the creature on its legs again. 

Hassan was in despair. He knew that there 
were no vessels at the wells in which he might 
carry water back to the pony, and it seemed to 
him as if nothing could one to save it. At 
last he thought of a i. He drove the camels at 
top speed to the wells, gave them as much water 
as they could drink, and then hurried them on 
again. 

He found the pony where he had left it, growing 
rapidly weaker. He immediately killed the camels, 
cut them open, and took the water from their 
stomachs. The pony was eager enough to drink 
it, and after the draught it revived sufficiently to 
struggle on to the wells. 

In a few days it had completely recovered. In 
telling the story Hassan always added that he 
could get plenty of camels; and whether that were 
so or not, he would rather have cut the throats of 
a hundred than sacrifice his beloved pony. 


~~ 
* 





A Son’s Love. 


Professor Drummond might insert in a new 
edition of “The Greatest Thing in the World” this 
touching story, told in The Contributor, of the 
winning power of love: 


A mother was arrested for intoxication and 
arraigned before the ce. “Seven dollars and 
sixty cents fine,” said the judge, sternly. But the 
woman had not a cent. er seven-year-old boy 
said to his tiny sister: a 

“Come on; we’ve got to get that money or mamn'll 
a to go to jail. Just wait, Mr. Judge, and we'll 
get it!’ 

The children hurried out of the court-room, and, 
going from store to store, solicited contributions to 
“keep mam from going to jail,” the boy promising 
to return the money as soon as he could earn it. _ 

Soon he came back, and, laying a handful of 
change on the desk, exclaimed: 

“There’s two dollars, Mr. Judge, and I can get 
no more now. I aint as big as mam, and I can’t 
do as much work; but if you'll just let me go to 
jail’stead o’ her, I’ll stay longer to make up for it. 

The bystanders wiped their eyes and a police- 
man exclaimed: 

“Your mother sha’n’t go to jail, my lad, if I have 
to pay the fine myself.” 

“T will remit the fine,” said the judge. 

The mother in tears and clasping her boy, 
aay promised that she would lead a better 
ife. 


Cheerful Patient. 


Harper’s Round Table reports the breezy hospital 
talk of an Irishman, whose wit and good nature 
are alike commendable. After all, it is just as 
well to take things cheerfully—if we can. 


Patrick was lying in bed in a hospital. He had 
been brought in a few days before after a fall from 
the top of a building on which he had been at 
work. With all his suffering he never lost lis 
cheerful spirits, and livened up many of the otliet 

atients with his bright remarks and short stories. 

he doctor happened along and asked him how lie 


elt. , 

“Fairly well, doctor. This right leg of moine |s 
a very ungrateful spalpeen, consitherin that it 
wuz only broke in wan place, whin it moight have 
been smashed in a dozen.” 

“How did you fall, Patrick?” the doctor asked. 
“Did you lose your head?” _ 

“Faith, no; sure, it wuz me footin’ Oi lost. 

“What time did it happen?” 

“Well, Oi wuzn’t so sure before I fell; but | wuz 
thinkin’ comin’ down that it wuz near dinner-hour: 
an’ Oi wuz convinced of that same whin Oi passe 
the second story, fer Oi saw the people in there 
atin’ dinner.” 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 
September. 


Come, put on your thinking-caps, children, } 
And tie them under your chin, 

And blow the dust from the spelling-book, 
It’s time for school to begin! | 


It’s time to be little scholars, 


THE YOUTH'’S 


back ; she wore a pink dress and pink ribbons on | equainted with everybody all at once, and as 
her hair. But she looked as if she wanted to|they both said afterward, they would have 


ery, and she twisted her wiry little fingers 
nervously. 

The little girl beside her was all in blue; a 
pale, slender child, with yellow curls and bright 
blue eyes. She seemed shy; but she looked as 


and noting this, the little girl in the pink dress | my next party ? 


tried to be brave also. 
After a while the teacher began to write down 
the names of the scholars, and she finally came 


to those on the bench. 


“Here are my two little ‘left-overs,’ for whom 
there were no desks,” she said, pleasantly. 


COMPANION. 


| hugged each other if they had dared. 
*“Mamma,” said Bessie Blacker, ‘‘I’m glad I 
went to school this morning. 
| missed knowing Bessie Darker!” 


| And Bessie Darker said, ‘‘I had a nice time, 


| if she were trying her best not to be a coward, | after all; and mayn’t I ask Bessie Blacker to 


on 


Emma C. Down. 





* 


THE rooster was flapping his wings and crowing 


and Fred turned to grandma and asked: “Wha 
| makes the rooster fan himself before he crows?” 


What if I had 





Enigmas, Charades, 


Puzzles, Etc 


1. 
THIRTY-SIX HIDDEN MINERALS. 

Some sailors, lately wrecked in the Atlantic, lay 
ona West Indian island of Cuba’s altitude. Its en- 
vironment of rocks and stones altogether charmed 

them. They yearned to pho- 
tograph it entire, but sharp 
lumbago, caused by the fatal 





And go to work with a will. 

It’s time for dancing toes to 
learn 

The lesson of keeping still. 


Good-by to the long, bright 
picnic 





cAT Our ScHoon - 2, ) 


clime, prevented. 

Hardly any fuel ignited; 
the sod about was best, osier- 
cutting was labor, axes being 
lacking. With no food or 
cooking utensil, very little 
comfort was there. With a 
leaking old cup rites of eti- 












Among the timothy heads. 
Good-by to the birds in the 
branches 
And the wild-flowers in their 
beds. 


Good-by to the brooks and 
meadows, 
Good-by, sweet red and 
white clover! 
There’s work for you, little 
folks, to do. 
Good-by, dear summer that 
is over! A. H. D. 


—_—_<92—___ 


Two “ Left-Overs.” 


The little girl in the pink 
dress sighed ; then she whirl- 
ed about and laid her head 
on her mother’s shoulder. 

“I don’t want to go to 
school,” she said. ‘‘Let me 
stay at home, please.” 

“Why, my dear! And you 
have been so eager to go, 
and could hardly wait for 
this morning. But we shall 
be late if you do not let me 
finish your hair. You spoiled 
that braid by turning so sud- 
denly. Now keep still, there’s 
a good girl.” 

“T’d rather be late. I 
don’t want to go! I sha‘n’t 
know anybody; it will be 
dreadful. Shall you go right 
away, mamma? Can’t you 
stay at school with me just 
for to-day ?” 

Mamma laughed. 

“Why, no, dear, I couldn't 
stay; I must come home and 
do my work. I will give 
you in charge of the teacher 
and you will not be lonely ; 
there will be a great many 
little boys and girls there, 
and it will be their first school 
day, just as it is yours.” 

“Oh, dear, I wish I hadn’t 
started to go to school!” said 
the little girl in the pink 
dress. 

Not many squares away, 
the little girl in the blue dress 
stood before her mamma, her 
lips quivering, her eyes full 
of tears. 

“Why, darling, what is 
the matter ?” 

“I don’t want to go to 
school,” she said. “O mam- 
ma, I can’t go! Say I need 
not! Ethel says I must go. 
If you were going with me. 
I would not mind so much; 
but Ethel will go away to 
her own room, and I shall be 
left all alone with the strange 
people. Don’t make me go, 
mamma !”’ 

“My darling, try to be 
brave about it. Think how 
many little children all over 
the city are going to school 
to-day for the first time. 





I was the Earth, with little Nell 
Beside me for the Moon so round. 
And Saturn had two hoops for rings, 
And Mercury a pair of wings, 
And Jupiter was crowned. 


Then when Miss Mary waved her hand, 
Each slow and stately in our place, 
We circled round the Sun, until 
A Comet, that was fittle Will, 
Came rushing on through space. 


He darted straight into our midst, 

He whirled among us like a flash. 
The stars went flying, and the Sun, 
And laughing, breathless, wild with fun, 

The “System” went to smash! 





IV. 


V. 





The Solar System puzzled us, 


And made it all into a game, 


And then we understood. 


Il. 


Stood waiting, every one. 






















Miss Mary said she thought it would. 


And so she gave us each a name, 


Theresa, with her golden hair 

All loose and shining, was the Sun. 
And round her Mercury and Mars, 4. 
Venus, and all the other stars 


quette were observed. But 
the cocoa, likewise the quart 

zealously saved—of cham- 
pagne 18s soon gone. 

Their leader, in good gram- 
mar blended with wisdom 
practical, cited dangers. 

“Water containing much 
alkali or alum I number 
among them,” he said. 

No game, except occasion- 
ally would an aleo run dumb- 
ly by, followed by a young 
slimmer cur yelping. 

Having found a grass plat 
in umbrageous shade, where 
streams sparkle and bees 
buzz in content, they amica- 
bly rest, “ad libitum,” entirely 
content. But soon a boat ap- 
peared, and the sailors, with 
grasp halting from weakness, 
seizing, ran it easily ashore 
and sailed for home. 


2. 
FAMOUS WOMEN. 


A rusty tram. 

A patch, soon. 

Net a frill, going hence. 
I never quit a Co. 
Clatter, hoary cod! 
One beef quash. 

An oar of J.C. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 


{ am round, yet nothing is 
perpendicular if I am absent. 

Though a very sweet flower, 
I am invariably found among 
the pigweeds. 

I am a wholesome food, and 
also a part of every poisonous 
plant. 

When the North Pole is dis 
eovered I shall be found there, 
though I do not belong to the 
Arctic Zone. 

I belong to poverty, though 
I am sometimes an expensive 
luxury. 

When I am boiled you can- 
not find me in the kettle, and 
when | am eaten you cannot 
remove me entirely from your 
plate. 


CHARADE, 


My first is an animal good; 
To weakness or temper a 
stranger ; 
Or again ‘tis a part of the food 
That fills the good animal's 
manger. 


My second, as a general rule, 
8 the every-day name of a 
measure 
Of many a fabric of wool, 
Or of cotton, or silk, at your 
pleasure. 
My whole from your walls oft 
has swung, 
Defeat and destruction both 
scorning ; 
Or festooned your garden, all 
strung 
With diamond drops, of a 
morning. 
5. 
PI. 
Hartebes ether teh mna twih 
losu os adde, 
How renve ot smelifh thah 
dasi, 
“Hist si ym onw, ym vatein 
dniat” 
Showe terah athh en’re twinih 
ihm rund’b, 
Sa ehmo shi tetosopfs eh ahth 
rund’t, 
Mofr drawngine no a gornfie 
nasdrt! —Tosct. 


6. 
RIDDLE, 


I am an ancient weapon, 
and I am very important to 
birds. I am straight, and I 
am crooked, I go to school, 








This morning you will be a 

new scholar, just like all the 

others in your room; but if you were to wait | 
till next week, or even till to-morrow, they would 
have learned something of the ways of school, 
and would be ahead of you. ‘To-day you can 
Start with them, and that will make it ever so 
much pleasanter for you.” 

So the little girl in the blue dress smiled away | 
her tears and tried to be brave; but she clasped | 
her sister’s hand very tightly as they walked | 
along, and she wished she could run home to | 
mamma. 

It happened that the lowest primary room in | 
the Hill School was, on this particular day of | 
September, overcrowded with new scholars; and | 
every desk being taken, two little girls were | 
Siven seats on the bench that ran along the side | 
of the room, near the teacher’s platform. 

One of these little girls had dark eyes, and | 
dark hair that hung in two long braids down her | 


The children smiled, but looked very conscious, 
for they felt that all eyes were upon them. 

“What is your name?” asked the teacher of 
the little girl in the blue dress. 

“Bessie Darker,” was the answer. 

Then the little girl in the pink dress opened 
her eyes very wide, her dimples began to play, 
and by the time the teacher had turned to her 
she was smiling broadly. ‘To the friendly, “And 
now your name, please?’’ she responded with | 
something very like a giggle: 

“Bessie Blacker.”’ 

Then it was the other Bessie’s turn to laugh, 
and the teacher laughed, too; and when the rest | 
of the school saw ghe teacher laughing they 
laughed, though many of the younger scholars | 
did not know in the least what the fun was 
about. 

As for the two little “‘left-overs,” they felt 


Wrong Side Out. 


She didn’t like the morning. 

And she knew that it would rain. 

She didn’t like her breakfast 

And pushed it back again. 

At noon ’twas worse than ever 

And she cried for cakes and pie, 

She wouldn’t eat her dinner 

And she would sit still and ery. 

She pouted till the evening 

Of this very horrid day, 

And all because, so early 

She got up the wrong way! 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 


— <-> — 


THE teacher in a Boston Kindergarten asked : 


“Where do the birds go in winter?’’ A little 


four-year-old piped up, “‘South Boston.” 


and Lam used in pruning. I 
am in the Legislature, and in 
Congress. IL am good, and 
am bad. When the grocer or 

the jeweller sends me to you, occasionally you are 

yleased, oftener you are not. But, ah! how poops 
| love me. They part with me reluctantly, and clasp 

me with delight when I become theirown. What 
|am lL? 

7. 
IN GRANDMOTHER'S GARDEN, 


——— =! fit is ,” said —-, “and my 
— —— is not mended, and I shall have no — 
— till the old — are all sewed on. —, 
— —— and go ask the —— —— if she can help 
us. Then you may attend to the ——, and be sure 
not to let the yellow —— away from you.” 

Johnny went off whistling “The —— of Scot- 
land.” He flung a — at —— —, saying, “—— 
— —, if I do not return till the sky is with 
th — —.” 


Answer to Puzzle in Last Number. 

















1. Adam, Bonaparte, Caesar, Dante, Edison, 
Frederick the Great, Galileo, Hercules, Isabella, 
Joan of Are, Kepler, Luther, Milton, Newton, 
Octavius Cesar, Pericles, Quintillian, Raphael, 
Shakespeare, Titus, Uhland, Virgil, Washington, 
Xerxes, Young, Zeno. 
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ACCEPTANCE. 


Mr. McKINLEY’s — Mr. 
McKinley’s letter accepting the Republican nom- 
ination for President was published August 27 
Nearly one-half of it was devoted to an argument 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Bicyclists! Large book, beautifully bound, on Riding, 
Touring, Racing, Repairing, ete. Riders’ photographs. 
Specially interesting to ladies. Valuable acquisition to 
Cyclist’s Library. Post-paid 25 cents. 


Address Cyclist’s | 


Publishing Co., 1818 No, 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Adv. | 








CYCLE Sundries: Bells,Lamps.Cyclometers,etc. Ali styles. | 
altham Mass. 


Get our lowest prices. W Mfg. Co., Waltham, 


BUTTON 850 Bicycle, 100 C omic, 5 ¢ > cts.each. Send 


stamp for list. W. P UNT, Cleveland, 0. 


600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 








all makes. Must Be Closed Out, $5.00 to | 


$20.00, 1,000 New HIGH- GRADE '%-'96 
models, #25 to $82.50. Stock of bankrupt 





against the free coinage of silver at the present 
ratio by the independent action of the United 
States. Mr. McKinley declared himself unalter- 
ably opposed to this proposition, on the ground 
that it would force the country to a silver basis, | 
and would destroy confidence, impair contracts, | 
impoverish laborers and producers and entail 
untold financial loss. ‘The rest of the letter was 
given to a consideration of the tariff, reciprocity, 
immigration and other issues presented in the 
Republican platform. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET.—The only 
member of the President’s Cabinet who an- 
nounced his purpose to support the candidates 
nominated at Chicago was Secretary Hoke Smith, 
of the Department of the Interior. Soon after 
reaching this decision, Secretary Smith offered 
his resignation to the President and it was 
accepted. The Hon. David Rowland Francis, 
who was elected mayor of St. Louis in 1885 and 
governor of Missouri in 1888, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Smith. Mr. 
conspicuous leader of the ‘sound money” Demo- pe 
erats of his state. 

DocTtoR NANSEN AND THE “FRAM.”?— 
loctor Nansen left his little vessel, the Fram, 
frozen in the ice in latitude 83 degrees 59 minutes, 
in March, 1895, and with one companion pushed 
across the ice northward. From that time until 
Nansen’s arrival at Vardoe in the Windward, 
nothing was heard of the Fram; but by an 
extraordinary coincidence, only a week after 
Nansen’s arrival the Fram also reached the 
northern coast of Norway, with all on board 
well. This little ship, which enjoys the distinction 
of having gone nearer to the Pole than any other, 
is only one hundred and twenty-five feet long 
and thirty-six feet wide. Her hull was formed 
like a shallow letter U, with no straight lines 
below the bulwarks, in order that the pressure of 
the ice against her sides might lift her instead of 
crushing her. 


THE BALLOON TRIP PosTPONED.—Pro- 
fessor Andree’s project for reaching the North 
Pole by balloon, to which reference was made in 
the Companion several months ago, has been 
postponed. The venturesome aéronaut was late 
in reaching Dane’s Island, from which he expected 
to make his start, and was further delayed by 
rents in his balloon and by difficulties experienced 
in building a balloon house, eighty feet high. 
When finally the balloon was ready, the desired 
wind did not come until the Arctic day began to 
draw to a close. Professor Andree expresses a 
purpose to make another attempt next April. 

ANOTHER EMBARRASSMENT FOR SPAIN.— 
The few remaining colonial dependencies of 
Spain are the occasion of continual anxiety to the 
home government. No headway has been made 
in suppressing the insurrection in Cuba; there 
are signs of discontent in Porto Rico; and an 
official despatch from Manila brings news of the 
discovery of a conspiracy in the Philippine Islands, 
which has for its object the securing of independ- 
ence of Spain. The Philippines comprise about 
four hundred islands, which lie two-or three 
hundred miles south of Formosa and extend 
almost due north and south to Borneo. There is 
a small resident Spanish population, and a 
considerable number of Chinese; the natives are 
mostly Malays. The population, which is esti- 
mated to number seven millions, is not of the 
character that would be likely to rise in sponta- 
neous revolt; and Madrid officials ascribe the 
trouble to the machinations of Cuban agents 
operating from Hongkong. 


Tour.—The Tsar 





A ROYAL and Tsaritsa 
of Russia have begun an extended foreign 


tour, which is to inelude Vienna, Berlin, 

Copenhagen, Balmoral, Paris and Darmstadt, in | 
the order named. This is the first time that they 

have been out of Russia since the tsar ascended | 
the throne, nearly two years ago. The visits to 
Copenhagen and Darmstadt are purely of a| 

family nature; the tsar is a grandson of King | 
Christian LX. of Denmark, and the tsaritsa is | 
sister of the Grand Duke of Hesse. She is also 
a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. But royal 
personages cannot make quiet family visits like 
other people, and the weeks will be filled with 
pageants, reviews and political and social demon- 
strations. The French are wild with enthusiasm 
over the expected visit, for it is a part of French 


policy assiduously to cultivate friendship with 
Russia. 
RECENT DeratHs. — Among. well-known 


persons whose deaths have been recently reported 
are Professor Josiah Dwight Whitney of Harvard 
University, the eminent geologist; Miss Mary 
Abigail Dodge, the writer, better known as 
“Gail Hamilton ;” and Sir David Lewis Mac- 
Pherson of Toronto, formerly Minister of the 
Interior in the Dominion cabinet. | 





Francis has been a | \ 


| BLUINE co 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


house. Send at once for descriptive lists. 
THE “‘H. R. MEAD CYCLE CO.,’’ 287 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 










others. Type-setting 


J cards, circulars, &c; ete,, to factory. 
Press for printing’ KELSEY « CO., 
MERIDEN, - CONN, 


@ small paper $4 


OUR 16 to 1 PUZZLE sso Se wan 





not to do it. Sells easily and fast 
Canvassers wanted in every town. A fine eehance for 
live agents. Send 


UNION MFG. CO., - - New Britain, Conn. 











PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 


cme se ealp diseases & nets paling. 












Boys and Girls can get a Nickel. Plated 
b bie men also a Chain and Charm for selling 
doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
Mond Ae 73 full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a lore Premium List. No money re uired. 
PANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 





WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The | 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to | 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, Pri Atinus Ps. 


WALL-PAPER 


,88-01-Id "0 Id 





Samples mailed f from 2¥c. t 
$34 a roll. 8yds. KAYSE 
$4 Market St., 418 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 





GOLD OR SILVER BUGS. 










MeKinle 
All aoe 
oney. 


Oc. 
0 he Bugs and Agents’ 
CURTIN JEWELRY CO., 


ROM 


Finest made. Nickel- plated. 
Highly finished. Can be as 
from Stove to Table. 
means perfection. 

Ask any dealer for the ** Rome’’ 
or send to us for descriptive circu- 
lars and prices. 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N.Y. 


The $5.00 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO, 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER. N.Y 


Jor two 2-cent shamps. 


or Bryan 


Campai Badges. 
or sass 


to handle and make 
in stamps and get one 
pS er free. 


TEA 
POT 
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“W wT map and Bunions all gone?” 
am “pp to say, through the merits of “ AN 
son’ 8 CORN NAGS 1 can now walk with ease 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


wR Cates rag itation ty it, do not let him con. 

nee you that some imitation is just as good; send bi 

mail to W.'T. Hz & Co., Se hhenectady, N -Y. 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money petunled. 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 


Grand 
Old Party 
Elephant. 


The Sensation in 


Campaign Badges. 











Patent 
applied 


the Winners. 


GOLD-PLATED. Saddle 
Enameled in Red. 


Sample 20 cents. 
$2.00 per dozen. 


~~ 





Attleboro, Mass. 


So DO YOUR OWN tees yritine or 









Touch the Girth and see | 


McRAE & KEELER, 


g? PRINTING cass, printed, rules. | 


$5. PRESS for/ presses, type, cards, | 


12 cents for a sample by mail. | 
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The Harvard 
Photograph Outfit. 


It has been the means of developing thousands of young people 
into first-class amateur photographers, thus opening a way 
to amusement, instruction and profit. 


It is the Best 
Low-Priced Camera Made. 


The Outfit which the Companion sends is Complete, and Comprises 


CAMERA, TRIPOD, FINDER, DEVELOPING TRAY, HINGED 
PRINTING BOARD, GLASS GRADUATE, RUBY FABRIC (for 
ruby light), DRY PLATES, SENSITIZED PAPER, CARD 


MOUNTS, DEVELOPER FOR NEGATIVES, Peers | POW- 
“TIONS. 


DERS, MANUAL OF INSTRUC 





TAKEN wiTH A Harvard Camera. 


The Camera has a French Lens 
and Takes a Picture 2, x 4 Inches. 


= 
THE OF FER 
A . 

BERS FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRI- 


BER AND 50 CENTS ADDITIONAL, WITH 45 CENTS FOR POSTAGE 
AND PACKING. SOLD FOR $1.75, POSTAGE AND PACKING 45 
CENTS EXTRA. SHIPPING WEIGHT, IF SENT BY EXPRESS, 3 Ibs. 


THE OUTFIT COMPLETE GIVEN 
ONLY TO COMPANION SUBSCRI- 
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This is the day that the Flag of our Country will again be raised 
over our Publi¢g Schools throughout the land. Occasionally 
there will be found a Schoolhouse without its Flag, but they are 
few and far between. Youth's Companion readers have been 
very Jargely instrumental in creating this patriotic sentiment. 
We ask any Companion reader who may know of a Schoolhouse 
without a Flag to let us know it. . . - . . « «© «© « 

ANY COMPANION READER WHO SHALL BE THE FIRST SUC- 
CESSFULLY TO START THE MOVEMENT FOR PLACING A FLAG 


OVER HIS SCHOOLHOUSE WILL RECEIVE FROM US A BEAUTI- 
FUL MEDAL. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. BOSTON,. MASS. 
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A BENEFICENT LAKE.—<According to Pro- 
fessor Forel of Lausanne, the Lake of Geneva, 
lying in the deep valley between the Alps and 
the Jura Mountains, performs a remarkable 
work for the benefit of man. During the summer 
its waters store up a great quantity of heat, 
which is slowly radiated into the air in the course 
of the following autumn. Thus the freezing 
currents descending from the snow-topped moun- 
tains around are warmed and tempered, and the 
atmosphere along the shores of the lake is 
maintained at a moderate temperature. The | 
excellence of the grapes which produce the | 
celebrated white wines of this region is thought | 
to be largely due to the influence of the lake upon 
the condition of the atmosphere. But the remote 
descendants of the present inhabitants will | 
experience quite a different state of affairs, for | 
Professor Forel says that in 64,000 years the | 
river Rhone will have turned the lake into a 
broad plain, by means of the soil it is constantly 
carrying down from the mountains. 


PAPER FLoors.—At Einsiedeln, Germany, 
paper floors are manufactured. In the form of a 
pasty mass the paper is spread upon the surface 
to be covered and submitted to pressure. It, 
behaves like plaster of Paris, and is said to be | 
noiseless under the foot, and particularly effective | 
in preserving a uniform temperature. Having 
no joints, it presents a perfectly smooth surface. 

STEEL D1aAMoNDs.—Within a year or two 
the French chemist, Monsieur Moissan, has 
succeeded in making minute diamonds by saturat- 
ing melted iron with carbon, and then cooling 
the iron under strong pressure. The carbon 
crystallizes into the form of diamonds as the 
metal cools. This experiment has been repeated 
many times. Recently it occurred to Monsieur 
Rossel that there must be diamonds in very hard 
steel, which is produced in a manner similar to 
the process of Monsieur Moissan. Accordingly 
he examined many specimens of such steel, and | 
discovered that, in fact, it does contain microscopic 
diamonds, mere specks in size, but presenting the 
characteristic forms and properties of natural 
diamonds. Ata recent meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, Monsieur Rossel exhibited 
magnified photographs of several of these minute 
gems taken from bits of steel. 


SIZE AND SPEED OF WAVEs.— Many differ- 
ent answers have been given to the question: 
“How high are the greatest ocean waves?” | 
Monsieur Dibos, a marine engineer, and laureate 
of the Institute of France, has lately made 
some personal observations on this subject. He 
describes waves encountered in the North Atlantic 
which had a height of at least 45 feet. Driven 
before a heavy wind, waves may advance at the | 
rate of from 35 to 40 miles an hour, and such | 
undulations of the ocean may travel more than | 
500 miles from the point where the wind created 
them, without being accompanied by any disturb- 
anee in the atmosphere. 

MicROBES IN Ea@Gs.—Doctor MacClintock 
of the University of Michigan has discovered 
that microbes exist in eggs. He took a perfectly 
healthy hen, washed her with disinfectants and 
placed her in a disinfected cage, where she laid 
her eggs. The doctor at once broke the new-laid 
eggs and found that they contained bacterial 
germs. There is no reason to be alarmed, | 
however, because all microbes are not enemies to 
man, and it has not been shown that those which 
exist in the eggs of healthy fowls are injurious. 


| Dentifrice” for the teeth. 


Peli ered at any | 
press or Pos PR E E 
fice in this country 
Suit, Extra Pants and Cap, well 
made from good, strong, hand- 
some Wool Cassimeres. ‘Fall land | 
Winter Weights, dark Colors, ab- | 
wie fast. Sizes 4 to 15 years. | 
‘rite for samples, or send order direct 
ton = makers.— ‘Money refunded if | 
you want it after seeing the outfit. 
Shaughnessy Bros., “Sw Youn.” 
| ughnessy GF0s., 


THE YOUTH’S 


“Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
It has no equal. | Adv. 








BOSTON J Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. | 
66 TORNADO TOP.” Nostrings or springs. 15c, for 
suimple ; 75c. per doz. Selis on sight. Men, boys and 
Girls, 85 to B10 per day. John UC. Goodrich, Detrou, Mich. 















ELECTRICAL TOWORKINGMEN | 
ENGINEERING PROFESSIONAL MEN 
eo YOUNG MEN 


(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Mechanical Drawing ¥ 
Machine Design 
Architectural Drawing & 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Mining & Prospecting 
English Branches 
Boo. Keeping 


and others who cannot 
4 afford to lose time from 
work Send for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 


Box $22, Scranton, Pa. 





Instruction by mail adapted to every 
. Method approved. 
— a. spare time 
ition moder- 
oy 3 courses—Prepar- 
atory,busin ess,col!ege. 
Students & graduates 
in every State and in for- 
4 n countries. Six y’rs 
success. Handsome 
catalogue free. 












Do You Understand the Currency Question ? 


Whether you do or not, read the new 
Sound Money Book, entitled . . 


‘* WAGES, FIXED INCOMES and the 
FREE COINAGE OF SILVER,” 


By ISAAC ROBERTS, showing the danger involved in the 
Free Coinage of Silver to all workingmen and _ wage- 
earners; to clerks and persons holding salaried posi- 
tions; and to all persons with fixed incomes. Written 
in an easy, conyersational way, avoiding long tables of 
figures and technical terms. Written for both men and 
women, and for boys and girls as well as their elders. 

“ The merit of the book lies in the candor and clear- 
ness that distinguish throughout the arguments of the 
author.’ ‘—Norristown Herald, 

** Whoever reads its first page will delightedly read to 
the end.”—Jthaca Daily Journa 

“ Hea ate thanks for your admirable and unanswerable 
book for Honest Money.””— fer. 7. L. Cuyler, D. D 

Price, post-paid, cloth edition, 50c. ; paper ‘edition, 25e. 

Gives a knowledge of the Curre ney question without a 


headache, PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN HIGHLANDS, 229 No. 9th St., Philadelphia. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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ND 


BR E containing easy Hand Music, 400 
jctures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 
‘orm a Band, Drum Major's Taeties, Street 

Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 

the “W ASHBI KN’ Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 

“ Everything known in Music.’ 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO, 
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TRIGYCLES' 


FOR CATALOGUE. 
FAY Miro. t CO., 93 PineSt., Elyria,0. 
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CRESCENT | 


(SE Y-HIGH) 


America’s Most Popular Bicycle. 








Every Crescent Bicycle made makes Bicycling 
more popular. Every owner of a Crescent 
is an enthusiastic Bicyclist. 


1896 Crescent Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: Chicago, Ill. Eastern Office: 36 Warren St., N. Y. | 









NEW YORK. 


bs were shipped from our factory dur- 
¥ ing the year ending June 3oth last ! 
@ We are constantly receiving letters 
3 of praise concerning our most pop- 
$ ular brand, the Davidson Patent 
@ ‘Health’ Nipple, No. 48, which does 
$= away with colic — the collar mak- 
$ ing collapse impossible. 
# If your Druggist hasn’t 

3 them we will mail a box 
¥ of a dozen post-paid for 
3 60 Cents. A 
% See guarantee of purity on each box. erent 
bs FREE Sample mailed on ulti 
i receipt of a 2-cent sti ied il 
$ for postage. heal 
: DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 7 ip 
$ 19 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A bias corded velvet with a cord edge a, 
rich and elegant for finishing silk skirts. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed Sree. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training: mailed for 25 cents. 


S. H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Vassar . 
Is one of the 
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a new 72-page | 





“ TRADE-MARK. 


inene’” 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS ana CUFFS. 





Best and most economica] Collars and Cuffs worn 
One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard, 

10 COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 

Choice 


of Six Styles Mention Name and Size. 





pecawes 





Sample Collar and lair Cuffs, 6 cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston 
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The Standard Single-Tube 


Hartford Single-Tube Tires are the 
Standard tires. They have many 
imitators, but the Hartford Rubber 
Works Company has been making 
single-tube tires for six years, and ex- 
perience has taught them how to make 
the right kind of single-tube tire. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE 
IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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THAT PLATE 
MEANS , 


BICYC LES 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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All the women of America extend the palm of superiority to 


They are not only made from a superior class of MATERIAL, 


The 
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IF YOU WANT 


one‘of the first editions 
of our special cloak 


CATALOGUE 


this fall, you should write at 
once and have name record- 
ed. It will show 100 of the 
most beautiful styles and 
Greatest cloak bargains 
America has ever known. 








s% 

a 
824—Fine Seal Plush Cape, 
Extra full sweep, 24 inches long, satin Made 
rhz os lined, richly trimmed with Kersey 
jet and marten fur, worth would 
fully $18.00, at only . . $10. 00 only 





Write to-day for our Special Catalogue— 
eady September 15th. 


600—Black Cloth Jacket, 


Made 


26 ches f fine Black 
inches long from fine Blac iis Sock Rane, 


Beaver, a good $10.00 garment, 
be Nadie’ at $8.50, for " $5. 00 shown — this 


chez ap at $7.5 


cape 
—our 








but are universally admitted to be a superior STYLE, 
Order one of the following five, and if you do not find it a most wonderful value, return it at our expense and your money will be cheerfully refunded. If 
it the greatest cloak bargain you ever saw, tell your fnends to write for our Special Cloak Catalogue, 1 ready September rsth, showing 


652—Black Cloth Cape, 


extra full from 


with same cloth, braids and 


FIT, FINISH and WORKMANSHIP, 


medium weight 


beautifully trimmed sey, 


buttons as mech bias strip of same, sewed 
would be $4. 00 twelve rows of fine stitching—an 
so—our price only extra fine $10 garment tor only 





one hundred at 9 





655—Black Cloth Cape, _ 


Made from extra fine quality heavy Ker- 


trimmed on all edges with a three 


ity of Kersey, beautifully trimmed with 
on with bias strips and stitching and buttons as 
shown in cut—would he very 
$6. 50 he ard to equa al for $12 », for only | $7. 50 


ress « 


STEVENS CLOAKS. 


and this season we will astonish the world with the lowness of our prices 


su do find 
bargains 


THAT WOMAN 


misses a grand oppor- 
tunity who does not 
ne of our 


SPECIAL CLOAK 


CATALOGUES 


Write 
once and 
from the first edition 
September Voth 


receive 0 


this J a postal 
aet 


ready 


one 


AVA 
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612—Black Cloth Jacket, 


Elegantly made from same extra fine qual 








“CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS.., 109 and 111 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


1 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weeny issue of the paner All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tious. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 

renew subscription f.enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








ALCOHOL. 


Externally applied, alcohol is an antiseptic and 
a disinfectant, though it is principally used as a 
local irritant, and by allowing it to evaporate, as a 
eooling lotion to the skin. If the vapor is confined 
and penetrates to the flesh underneath, or if the 
alcohol is diligently rubbed into the flesh, it 
hardens it. In this way it is of use in preventing 
bed-sores and the like. 

Spirituous liniments which contain essential oils 
and other stimulants are sometimes applied with 
friction to increase nutrition at the place which is 
the seat of long-standing inflammation, pain and 
stiffness, such as is present in chronic rheumatism, 
stiff joints and paralysis. 

Internally the action of alcohol is both local and 
general. If allowed to come directly into contact 
with the walls of the stomach it irritates them, 
causing them to assume an inflamed appearance. 
If the quantity of alcohol is large, or more or less 
continuously applied, actual inflammation of the 
lining of the surface follows. 

When alcohol is taken with food, and mixes 
with the contents of the stomach, it is partly 
decomposed into substances which in turn decom- 
pose the gastric juices, rendering them inert and 
thus depressing digestion. Whatever may some- 
times be said in favor of the use of stimulants 
with meals, it is very doubtful if the slight 
temporary stimulating effect of such drinks is at 
all compensatory for their interference with the 
action of the gastric fluids. 

Alcohol enters the blood unchanged, and is 
distributed by it to the various organs and parts of 
the body, where it is rapidly absorbed, and where 
its action is nearly the same as in the stomach. 

It first stimulates the organ to increased activity, 
but at the same time causes the chemical change 
in the substance of the organ by which the organ 
itself is weakened; so that eventually depression 
ensues. 

It is this peculiar double action of alcohol which 
is misleading. So long as the organs of the body 
are in a healthy condition, alcohol is little short of 
a poison. The organ, in order to do its work 
properly, needs food, and unless there is interfer- 
ence the food will be absorbed and changed into 
proper forms of nourishment. Alcohol robs the 
organ of the power of doing this. 

In these days of prepared foods and general 
advance in science, there are many ways of 
securing the only beneficial result which alcohol 
gives, that is to say, stimulation, without resorting 
to its use. 


« 


———_ 


DOGS AND CATS IN HOT WEATHER. 


The sicknesses of cats and dogs, like those of 
their human owners, are largely the result of over- 
eating. This is especially true in hot weather, 
when the system is poorly able to rid itself either 
of improper food or of food in improper quantity. 

Some hot day, when a pet dog has been kept 
mostly indoors, and allowed to eat freely of rich 
food, say of meat and milk, it suddenly goes into 
convulsions. It dashes wildly about the room, 
barking and frothing at the mouth, to the distress 
and fright of its owner and every one else. It has 
surely gone mad, some are ready to say. 

A veterinary surgeon is hurriedly sent for. He 
listens to a description of the symptoms, knows 
pretty well what is the matter, and is generally 
able to afford relief. The dog is not mad, but has 
a fit, caused possibly by fleas, but more probably 
by excessive eating. 

A surgeon, who is quoted by the New York 
Tribune, offers some timely and sensible hot 
weather advice to owners of dogs and eats: 

“The first precaution in hot weather is to see that 
a dog has little, if any, meat. The best food isa 
soup made of meat, vegetables and bread. The 
more vegetables you can get a dog to eat the 
better. Dogs can go three or four days without 
eating and never mind it. Let them have all the 
water they want. If a dog is taken with a fit in 
the street, an excellent emergency remedy is 





common table salt. Put a lot of it in his mouth. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The effect will be to make him vomit, and this will 
at once relieve him.” 

Cats feel the heat as badly as dogs, and their 
diet is to be looked after with equal care. A cat 
in a fit is more dangerous to handle than a dog, 
and greater caution is needed. A cloth or a bag 
should be used, rather than the unprotected 
hands. It is harder, also, to give a cat medicine. 
The veterinary uses a paste called “fitaline.” It 
is rubbed on the cat’s lips and nose, and the cat 
licks it off and swallows it. 

With dogs and cats alike the sensible course is 
to avoid trouble by making sure that they eat 
comparatively little as long as the heated term 
lasts. 


DANGEROUS SHEEP. 


The dangers of mountain-climbing are in general 
pretty well understood, and so can be guarded 
against, but Sir W. Martin Conway, in Scribner's 
Magazine, narrates a mountain adventure of a 
really novel sort. 


On the way to Mud Lake we had a strange 
adventure, of which I was fortunate enough to 
secure a photograph. We were approaching the 
highest sheep-pasture as the day waned. The 
sheep, seventeen hundred in number, saw us from 
the surrounding slopes, and urged by a longing for 
salt, rushed down upon us from all sides, with one 
united “Baa!” in a wild, convergin avalanche. 

We beat off the leaders, but they could not 
retreat, for those behind pressed them forward. 
Finding that Carrel was the salter morsel, the 
whole flock surged upon him. They lifted him off 
his feet, carried him forward, cast him to the 
ground and poured over him. 

Fortunately the ground was flat. When the 


shepherd saw what had happened he whistled | 
shrilly thrice, whereupon the sheep dispersed in | 


terror, fleeing up the mountainside in all directions 
till no two remained together. 


AN ENEMY’S APPROACH. 


Among the experiences recited in “Our Army 
Nurses” is one by Mrs. Coddington—a midnight 
alarm. Housekeepers may find in it something 
more than a bit of humor. 


We were so far removed from the seat of war | 
that we saw little of an exciting character. One | 
or: work was much like another’s. Once General | 

ce threatened us, and every soldier who was | 


Pr 
able, whether in the barracks or in the hospital, 
was ordered to sleep on his arms. 

I remember well that night. After taps had 
been sounded and lights were out I went to a 
window, and looking out into the night, wondere 
if the enemy would really come. fter a while L 
heard in the distance a sound like the tramping of 
horses’ feet and the rumbling of wagon-wheels, 
and I expected every moment that our entire force 
would be called out to attack General Price and 
his army. 

In the camp all remained quiet as usual. Still I 
listened, and soon I could see in the moonlight a 
train of wagons approaching. It was an enemy in 
very truth—loads of sour commissary bread. 


TOO ECONOMICAL. 


There are worse things than having one’s feelings 
hurt, according to Uncle Pomp, an old darky who 
has lived ina New England household for nearly 
forty years. 


“Young Mr. Willums am all bery well,” remarked 
Uncle Pomp one day, to a friend of the family, 
“but he don’t compare wid old Mr. Willums, sah; 
don’t compare wid him.” 

“Why, it’s strange you should feel that way,” 
said the visitor. “Young Mr. Williams seems to 
me much more careful of you in every way than 
his father.” 

“He am careful ob me, sah,” responded Uncle 
Pomp, “he am careful, dat’s a fae’; but when old 
Mr. Willums he forgets hisself and treats me like 
I was a slave, he’s mighty sorry afterward, sah, 
and ebery time he gibs me a quarter. I’se getting 
to be a old man, sah, and dose quarters come in 
mienty hand , 5 cans @ we to hab folks so 
m y careful ob my feelings as young Mr. 
Willusns, sah, and dat's de truf ig . “ 


CAUTIOUS PROPHET. 


In these days, when people are wont to complain 
of any mistake made in the prognostications sent 
out from the weather bureau, it is amusing to read 
of the complaisant manner in which Clough, in his 
“New England Almanack” for the year 1702 and 
later, predicted the weather. 


“Perhaps,” he says, from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-third of January, “it will be very Cold 
Weat rp! it frese by the fire-side or on the Sunny 
~~ * a wey at —_<™ 

n r é says, ‘Perhaps wet weather jf it 
Rains.” “Now fair weather if the Sun shines.” 
“Windy or calm.” 

And in July he writes pleasantly: “// now the 
vn do prove fair, People to Cambridge do 
repair.” 

t appears that Mr. Samuel Clough knew how to 
secure himself against criticism. 


HE KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 


Understand your business, and stick to it. This 
is a pretty good motto, and was well lived up to by 
a delegate to one of our great political conventions. 


He was a breezy, enthusiastic fellow, one who 
seemed to be bubbling over with good material for 
an interview. 

“What do 7 think of the situation?” the 
reporter asked. 

‘What do I think? Young man, you _ utterly 
mistake the nature of my employment. I’m not 
a to think. I’m here to holler!”—Washington 
star. 


JUST AS WELL DEAD. 


Speak simply; it is better far, especially when 
you are talking to the common people. 


“Mike,” said the superintendent of streets, 
“there is a dead dog reported in the alley between 
Illinois and Meridian streets. I want you to look 
after its disposition.” 

An hour later the intelligent officer telephoned: 

“T have inquired about the dog, and find that he 
~ - very savage disposition.”’—Indianapolis 
Journal, 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- ] 
sists in its perféct purity and great strength. {Ade. | 


STUDY A practical and cae | 
» plete Business College 
Gare. given by MAIL at student's 


ME. Low rates and perfect satis- 
faction. Trial lesson 10 cents. Catalogue free, 
BRYANT & STRATTON, No. 1 College Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 























For Wakefulness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: 
‘«T have seen great benefit from the steady 
use of this preparation in cases of chronic 
wakefulness.’’ 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder. 


Approved by Highest 
edical Authorities 






as a Perfect Sanitary 
i. Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. | 
B, Delightful after shaving. 








Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, 
Pimples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 
qake no substitutes. Sold by 

ruggists or mailed for 25 cents. | 
eample mailed (Name this paper.) - 
GEKHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. | 
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for the 


Children. 


Thousands of mothers 
are now using them 
and will have no other. 


Buttons 


don’t come off. 
Button-holes 
don’t tear out. 


Prevents round shoulders — Saves strain on clothes 
and will outwear two ordinary waists. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 








At Dry Goods Stores. No. 1, 50c., No. 2, 25c. 
Ask your dealer if he sells 


e 
S The Yankee Waist. If 
pecial Offer. he does not, send us his 
nome ond ative ee oo - Cte. and we 
will mail you our bes aist with pair o 
Hose Supporters (safety clasp) worth 20c. Free. 


Mention the child’s age for size to fit. 












“Can we ever thank Mr. Baker enough for telling us 
how to earn a Bicycle?” 


W. H. BURNS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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W. G. BAKER wants to introduce his TEAS, 
SPICES and BAKING POWDER. You can 
help him and he will pay you well. ... . 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order 


amounting in total to 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 1oolbs. 
for a Girl’s Bicycle; or sell 1801]bs. for a Ladies’ High- 
Grade Bicycle ; 206 lbs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade 
Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 lbs. for a Wal- 
tham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 
25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for 
a Solid Gold Ring. 


Mr. Baker pays the express or freight if cash 
is sent with order. Send your name and address 
for catalogue, order sheet and particulars. . . . 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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SAVE YOURSELF 


present season, curing to stay cured 
particulars. 
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m™HAY-FEVER 


or ASTHMA. 


Dr. Hayes’ Constitutional Treatment will relieve the itching, stop the 
sneezing, abate the cough, control the Asthma, and give great comfort the 
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from SUFFERING 


by removing the cause. Write for 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Golden Yellow. Larger and Sweeter than the 





THE GIANT COLDEN SACRED LILY 


COpveiceTes | 
v “ iv 
BA.CMLOS | 








Finest Flower for Winter. Frost Proof and Thrives 


Chinese. 
in any Window. Also Hardy in the Garden and Blooms with the Crocus. 


The Chinese Sacred 


ily is the most popular winter-flowering Bulb, but this Great Golden vai 


ety surpasses it. The bulb is smaller than the Chinese, hence cheaper, but the flowers are large! 
and sweeter. Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after planting, either in soil, sand, 0! 

bbles and water. May be had in bloom by the Holidays, each bulb producing several spikes. 
he exquisite beauty and fragrance of which will surpass everything. ‘To introduce it we W):! 


send (together with 64-page 


atalogue, and sample <opy of “MAYFLOWER” with two lovel) 
colored plates) by Mail, post-paid, 2 Fine, Large Bulbs fo 


r 10 cents, or 6 for 25 cents. 


* 8 ST is told in 
Beautiful Winter Flowers, Sor Fat"Xs.tHEt.c" AOUNGNCE, AND, Mhistte- colored covers 20 


elegantly illustrated. The most complete list of 


yacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies an 


other Hardy Bulbs for fall planting; also Bulbs, Plants and Seeds for winter blooming, Rare New 


Fruits, Hardy Shrubs, Plants, Vines, ete. With this Catalogue success is assured. Sent 


all who apply. The following collections by mail, 
7 Named Hyacinths, 


FREE io 
st-paid: 


fferent classes, Double, Single, Roman, Belgian, Pompon, etc. 5c. 


5c. 


7 4 Narcissus, different classes, Double, Single, Polyanthus, Trumpet, ete. 8 

7 a Japan Lilies, all different and beautiful kinds . . . . . 1. ee ee SOc. 
10 ie Tulips, different classes, Double, Single, Parrot; Darwin, Bizard, ete. . . . 20c- 
20 Giant Flowered Freesias Crocus, 10 of each, all colors, mixed . 20c. 


an ele 
Or for ONLY $1.00 we will mail the above 5i Bulbs, 2 Golden Sacred Lilies, Catalogue and 


“ Mayflower.” JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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The Beautiful Mother. 


To the lap of the beautiful mother. 
he mother who never grows 0 
Taenge the days of her years are uncounted 
their number can never be told, 
That roistering ruffler named Winter 
Brings white wings all feathered with snow, 
as the crystalline ice, ont > e frosty device, 
And many a wonderful show. 


And the sweet little princess who dances 
And sings to the music of Spring, 

Oye rpeag end sighing and laughing, 

Her sun and bring. 

Then swift hastes the glorious Summer 
And low to the mother she bends, 

And the courtier, affluent Autumn, 
His hand, running over, extends. 


es noaes. beautiful mother, 
her who never grows old, 
Thoug hough the days of her years are unnumbered, 
her story can never be told, 
we Re mg make haste to salute her, 
lay and we dance at her knee, 
The stars in their courses adore her, 
Strong Nature, the glad and the free. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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Famous Dogs. 


Not long ago Prince Bismarck sent to the 
Emperor William a telegram announcing the 
death of Tyras. A stranger, not knowing who 
Tyras was, might well have inferred that the 
telegram announced the death of some functionary 
of state; but Tyras was only Prince Bismarck’s 
dog,—a great Dane who had, indeed, grown so 
famous as an attendant of the Iron Chancellor, 
that he had gained the title of Reichshund, or 
“dog of the empire or realm.” 

Tyras was not altogether an amiable dog. 
Associating daily with his master, receiving his 
master’s guests with him, and having, no doubt, 
some of his “sharp corners” sharpened instead of 
rubbed off, the dog came to have as much iron in 
his composition, for a dog, as his master had for 
aman. He was once sent to the Royal Veterinary 
Hospital at Berlin for a small operation. He 
flew at the operator, made his escape to the street, 
and continued to wander about Berlin until he was 
identified and restored to his master. Throughout 
this escapade he behaved so much like a war-dog 
of ‘olden times that he was presented with a 
“collar of honor,” as generals are presented with 
swords of honor, by a public subscription. 

However, there was nothing to distinguish 
Tyras from a thousand other dogs except the 
accident of his ownership by a famous man. 
From time to time a dog distinguishes himself 
above other dogs by his innate qualities; some- 
times he passes into history, with men, as a 
reward of his bravery. 

There was undoubtedly a foundation in fact 
for the story of the ‘‘dog of Montargis,”’ otherwise 
known as the dog of Aubry de Montdidier. A 
gentleman of this name was murdered in the 
forest of Montargis, in the year 1371, by Richard 
de Macaire, a courtier of King Charles V. 
of France. According to the accepted story, 
the dog saw Macaire kill his master. 

Armed with his sword and a knife, the murderer 
was more than a match for the animal; but the 
dog followed the man wherever he went, always 
watching for a chanee to fall upon him. At last 
King Charles noticed this, and demanded to 
know whose dog it was that had such a grudge 
against a gentleman of his court. He was told 
that it was Aubry’s dog. 

The king at once connected Macaire’s name 
with the assassination, and ordered that Macaire 
should fight the dog, armed only with a club. 
The two were brought together in this way; the 
dog instantly flew upon the man, and soon pulled 
him to the earth, when Macaire confessed the 
crime. 

Owing to the ease with which notoriety is 
bestowed at the present day through the news- 
papers, certain dogs of our own time have enjoyed 
a wider reputation during their lives, probably, 
than any dog of history has known. The exploits, 
for instance, of Owney, the dog who has been 
around the world alone, are familiar to every 
reader of the periodicals. 

Two other famous dogs of the present day have 
been beggars. One of them, Strowsky, of St. 
Petersburg, a sort of mongrel Newfoundiand, 
begged on his own account. Fitting from one 
railroad station to another, he solicited kopecks— 
small coins worth less than a cent. As soon as 
any one gave him a coin he made haste to the 
nearest butcher’s and bought with it as much 
Sausage as the man would give him. 

In addition to sausages, Strowsky was very 
fondof the military. Heattended all the reviews, 
and as a usual thing, when a regiment paraded 
through the streets of the capital, Strowsky was 

at its head. At the reviews he always insisted 
pon leading the imperial cavaleade. He became 
i great favorite of the Tsar Alexander III., 
though he declined to take up his residence at 
any imperial palace, preferring the freedom of 
the streets and the public kopecks which made 
him welcome at the butcher shops. 

One day, at a review, shortly before the Tsar 
Alexander’s death, the tsar, looking about, 
inquired, “Where is Strowsky?” It was a large 
review, and the absence of the dog was unac- 
countable. But Strowsky did not come, and in 
fact was never seen again. No one ever knew 
What became of him. 

A more honorable beggar among dogs, no 


_| box attached to his neck in which he collected 
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doubt, was Paddington Tim, an Irish terrier, | 
who was trained to follow passengers at the | 
Paddington railway station in London, with a 


money in aid of the fund in support of the widows 
and orphans of employés of the company. In 
less than three years Tim collected two thousand 
dollars in this box. 
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Wasted. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Herald, who 
is plainly a man of sentiment and of a kindly 
heart, says that he was coming out of a railway 
station at an early hour of a winter morning, 
when he saw a little boy of perhaps six years 
who was just making his exit from a box-like 
contrivance on the sidewalk, a place where, later 
in the day, some one would be selling nuts, fruit 
and confectionery. ‘The little fellow had spent 
the night in the box, and came forth with 
ravellings of gunny sacks and bits of paper 
sticking to his ragged clothes. 

Once ont, he stood up, rubbed his eyes, yawned 
wearily, and then shut the door behind him with 
a kick. He was so little, and looked so ill- 
prepared to battle with the world, that I pitied 
him. I thought of a little fellow out at my own 
house, who at that moment was in his warm 
bed, and my heart warmed toward this waif. 

He slung his bootblacking kit over his shoulder, 
thrust his hands into his pockets and walked 
along the outer edge of the pavement, apparently 
looking for any stray crumbs which the ravens 
might have brought for his breakfast. Then as 
I overtook him he turned suddenly, with a sharp 
and business-like “Shine, sir?” very much as a 
bandit might have said, ‘“Your money or your 
life!” 

Out of pity I stopped and planted my foot on 
his box, and as he got down on his knees to 
begin operations, I said: 

“Pretty hungry, aren’t you?” 

He answered instantly: “I aint no hungrier 
than you be,” and went at his work as if he 
meant to earn his bread by the sweat of his face. 

Then I began to wonder why I had been 
pitying him. He was not so much worse off 
than I was, after all, and I contented myself 
with paying him something more than he expected 
when he rubbed the side of the box with his 
brush as a signal that his job was done. 
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A Most Melancholy Witticism. 


On a public street in a great city a man, not 
ill-clothed, and having about him vestiges of 
respectability, was staggering along in a state of 
hopeless intoxication. It was in a neighborhood 
where he had done a successful business in times 
past, and where more than one man knew him. 
For several years, under the influence of an 
appetite for drink which he apparently made 
little effort to resist, he had been going from bad 
to worse, so that the spectacle which he now 
presented was a familiar one. 

He staggered a little way, leaned against an 
electric light pole, reeled forward and sank into 
the gutter, into which he seemed to settle himself 
quite resignedly. 

“Aha, John,” exclaimed a man who was 
passing, with a scornful smile on his lips, ‘‘home 
again, eh?” 

The drunkard was not so incapable of compre- 
hension but that he was able to give a conscious 
start at this bit of satire. Possibly a little shame 
entered his soul at this allusion to what was now 
more truly his “home” than the place where his 
wife and children lived in wretchedness. But in 
a moment he sank into stupor. 

Did the phrase recur to him when he became 
sober? It is to be hoped that it did, and that the 
sting in the thought of it entered so deeply into 
his conscience as to arouse him to resistance of 
his evil appetite. 
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How to Walk. 


Too many directions are sometimes worse than 
none. Gentlemen of the eighteenth century 
must have had anything but a pleasant time if 
they tried to follow too closely the instructions 
given for their guidance in ‘‘Petrie’s Rules of 
Good Deportment,” a book printed in Edinburgh 
in 1720. 

According to this authority, “A Gentleman 
ought not to run or walk fast in the streets, lest 
he be suspected of going on a Message.” 
Why the suspicion of being useful should 
injure his reputation, the great authority does not 
state, but it goes on to guard his movements still 
more carefully : 

“Nor ought his Pace to be too slow; nor must 
he take large Steps, nor too stiff and stately, nor 
lift his Legs too high, nor stamp hard on the 
Ground ; neither must he swing his Arms back- 
ward and forward, nor must he carry his Knees 
too close, nor with his feet in a straight line, but 
with the Inside of his Feet a little out; nor with 
his Eyes looking down, nor too much elevated, 
nor looking hither and thither, brt with a sedate 
Countenance.”’ 

The man who could carefully study these 
directions, and then feel capable of walking 
abroad in a natural, unstudied manner, must 








COMPANION. 


NEW ENGLAND COOKING ‘Finns. 
THE MAGEE RANCES ‘cus.Ssarsiv's 


throughout New England. 


The American kitchen is to the home what the foundation is to 
the house, «id needs a Cooking Apparatus which 


Meets all the Requirements for O° nena. 
Most Exacting Work. RANGE: 
N 


Such a type 












It Never 
Fails, it Saves Time and 
Economizes Fuel, being fitted with 
Special Features, found only in the MAGEE RANGES: 
tS Full Sheet Flue, Dock-Ash Grate, 
Oven Heat Indicator, Etc. 

Thousands of families will use no other. Endorsed 
by Leading American Authorities on Cooking, and 
the Great Expositions, as the 


Highest Achievement in Cooking Apparatus, 
MAGEE FURNACE C0,, %2°3* UNION Sr... 


AGENCIES : 86 LAKE ST., 27 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
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If not, you must be suffering 
from _..——__ 





CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-o THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


and is always wni/orm. 
Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you ; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 
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have been a gentleman hard to spoil. 








TOILET SOAP 





Like Two Twins 


you will always find them together, 
Ivorine Washing Powder and the 
superb cake of Toilet Soap in every 
package. 

Ivorine is the purest, most perfect 
Washing Powder 
that the skill and 
experience of half 
a century can pro- 
duce. 
For Toilet and 
Bath the cake of 

Toilet Soap 
leaves nothing to 
be desired. 


The J. WILLIAMS Co., 
Gielen Conn. 


Makers of Williams Famous Shaving 
Soaps. 
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Write for cataiogue of choice 
Premiums. 
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Take No Substitute for 
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The immense amount of adulteration in foods keeps the honest 
cook in constant fear of results. The report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health shows that this evil has extended to many brands of 
lard. The housewife who cares and will have nothing but the purest 
should insist on having SQUIRE’S. ‘There isno secret in its making. 
It is old-fashioned lard, pure and reliable. You are sure —if your 
grocer brings you SQUIRE'S. & 2% SF SF SB & 











JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Like all superior articles Beardsley’s }f 

Shredded Codfish is largely imitated. 

1 To protect the public and ourselves, we have adopted a new ff 

| distinguishing feature in the shape of a Broad Red Band, whichisa | 

registered trade-mark. Insist upon the Broad Red Band package, and | 
you will always get Beardsley’s Shredded Cod fish,—best in the world. 


J. W. es repeats S SONS, 192 West St., New York peta 
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NTELLIGENT WOMEN 


Know what is in the market and that which is best. 

They never allow their Grocers to substitute any- 
thing else in place of what they order. This accounts 
for the rapidly increasing demand for . . 


Good -Will Soap 


They know it is the BEST and MOST USP 
ICAL Soap made ; that it will not injure the finest fabrics 
or make the hands rough or uncomfortable. Be sure 
you order Good-Will and take no other kind instead. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Manufrs., LYNN, MASS. 
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Gives to Butter 
the Proper Taste,— 
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Have You Tried a Box of 


F 
Boston Flome-made |e 
Assorted Wafers? , 


Handsome 1-pound Packages. 


| For Sale by all Leading Grocers. sf 
} Manufactured by 

| Boston Bakery, United States Baking Co. 
EG ston ry, Uni ates Baking 


| 
: They are Delicious, Crisp and Delicate. 
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YOUR GROCER gets them 
fresh every day and you buy 
them BY THE POUND. 


Boyd «Revere | 
Brothers’ Beach | 
Celebrated Chips. | 


a with neatness and care from ; 
perfect, sound potatoes. 


mer Dainty, Delicious, Wholesome. 










If your grocer cannot supply you send 

us his name and five 2-cent stamps to 

SF pay postage, and we will send you a 
BOYD BROS., Lynn, Mass. a Half-Pound Sample Box Free. 
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All Surfaces 
Cleaned with 










; The Modern Cleaner, 
“ Without Injury. 


All Grocers. 





















